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OUR COVER STORY 


“Would it be a sin 
To wish you were a violin 
So |! could be your bow (beau)?” 

This is @ typical greeting on the valentines with 
which the lads wooed the lasses in the early 
1900s. And on our cover is a photograph of 
one of the popular “pull-out” valentines of the 
time. When the valentine is flat, the girl in 
the back seat is hidden, but when it is opened, 
up pops the lass in the back. When “pulled. 
out’ the valentine can be stood on its four 
wheels. 

Valentines in those days were often larger 
and fancier than ovr cards today—ond were 
sometimes token as proposals of marriage from 
the young man! So a girl's parents usually 
scanned her valentines carefully to judge the 
good taste, penmanship, ond literary talents 
of her various admirers. 

See the story “Ultimate Catastrophe” on 
page 13 for o glimpse of a St. Valentine's Day 
in the 1920s. 

The card on our cover is borrowed from the 
Norcross collection of old valentines. 
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The townspeople meant to see that Matt Ryan was fed— 


but the soul of a man may hunger for more than bread 


By GEORGE MILBURN 


Fiddler’s Choice 


Iustrated by Charles Beck 
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OUR well-dressed people sought their 

way through the mud. They paused at 
a rickety, bucket-weighted gate, their ears 
intent on the violin. Beyond a dark huddle 
of cedars stood a ramshackle house. Music, 
thin, spirited, insidious, came swirling 
through a broken window. 

The slender woman sang under her 
breath, “Get out of the way for Old Dan 
Tucker, he’s too late to get his supper.” The 
two large women gave her startled glances. 
The man in black frowned. 

“Don't that beat all!” he groaned. “We 
traipse out here through mud and wet while 
he sets at home—fiddling! The fable of the 
grasshopper and the ant all over again. 
Matt Ryan has fiddled all through the fat 
years, and now when lean years come hon- 
est folks has to get out and feed him.” 

“Country people say,” murmured the 
woman who had sung, “that old Matt Ryan 
would rather fiddle than eat.” 

One of the large women bridled. 
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“Humph! I guess old Matt’s got to the 
place now where he’d just as soon do a 
little eating.” 

“No,” the man in black said posi- 
tively, “that’s just the trouble. Matt 
may be hungry, but I say he’s not hun- 
gry enough. If ever he gets hungry 
enough, I claim he'll mighty soon quit 
that fiddling. No starving man will sit 
around sawing on a fiddle. I say this: 
Make him get out and strike a few 
licks of honest work!” 

“Maybe old Matt hasn't ever 
worked,” the slender woman said, “but 
at least he has kept the countryside in 
music all these years.” 

The other large woman snorted. 
“Music! My dear Mrs. Page, I hope you 
don't call fiddling for square dances 
music!” 

The man in black knocked on the 
gray front door. The music stopped 
abruptly. Footsteps thumped within. A 
grizzled, red-faced little man in tattered 
overalls opened the door. He blinked 
a moment. Then, tucking his fiddle and 
bow under one arm, he held out his 
hands. 

“Well, well; this here certainly is a 
surprise,” he cackled cheerfully. “Come 
right on in, folks, and make yourself to 
home. I ain’t had so much company 
since my old woman passed on, five 
years ago come Janerary. Here, let me 
take your wraps and things.” 

The four well-dressed people crowd- 
ed into the bare, uncarpeted room. It 
was furnished with an iron bedstead, 
gaunt under its ragged quilts, and a 
splint-bottomed hickory chair, polished 
by years of energetic sitting. One of 
the large women sidled past into the 
kitchen. 

“We didn’t come to visit, Matt,” the 
man in black said briskly. “We're the 
relief committee from town. You under- 
stand: we pass on those wanting aid 
and, if counted worthy, enroll them to 
receive aid in the form of flout, lard, 
doctor’s prescriptions, and so on. Few 
days ago a report come in that you was 
out here all alone, starving to death. 
Any truth in that?” 

The old man straightened his droop- 
ing shoulders. “I'm by myself here; 
that’s true,” he replied with cool dig- 
nity, “but I ain’t starved to death yit; 
and I ain’t put in fer no free aid, 
neither.” 

The slender woman interposed, smil- 
ing, “We heard your music all the way 
out past your front gate, Mr. Ryan.” 

The bristling littke man unbent at 
once and beamed on her. 


Reprinted from Collier's by permission of 
Paul R. Reynolds and Son, 599 Fifth Ave., . 
New York, N. Y. Copyright, 1935, by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


“Did you sure enough, Mrs. Page?” 
he asked eagerly. “I bet it sounded 
awful, now didn’t it? Doggonedest thing 
happened last week, I broke my ‘CG’ 
string a-tunin’ of it. I ain’t been able to 
get a new one yit, being as the ‘GC’ 
string is the most costliest fiddle string 
they is, wound with silver wire and all. 
I tried to mend it, but it ain’t no use 
tryin’ to fix a ‘G’ string—she’ll rat and 
buzz on you ever’ time. I don’t know 
what I'll do next time folks want me to 
play a dance. What you heard was me 
playin’ on just three strings. I guess 
you noticed what was wrong, didn’t 
you? Didn't sound much like music, 
did it, Mrs. Page?” 

“Of course it did, Matt. It sounded 
beautiful to me. But what we came out 
for, really, was to see whether we—” 

“Not much point to it,” the man in 


About the Author 


Oklahoma—its people, customs, and 
country—finds its way into most of 
George Milburn’s stories and books. He 
was born on Coweta Indian Territory 
near Tulsa, Okla. He landed his first 
journalistic job at 17 for the Pawhuska 
(Okla.) Daily Capital, then went to the 
larger Tulsa Tribune. He is a regular 
contributor to Collier’s, Harpers, Good 
Housekeeping, etc. In 1934-5 he was 
granted a Guggenheim Award for travel 
and study abroad. 
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black interrupted, “but it’s part of the 
form we go through: Have you got any 
money?” 

“Yes, I got a little money,” 
dler answered mildly. 

“Oh, so you've got money! How 
much?” 

The old man went over to the bed 
and dug a red tobacco tin out from 
under the mattress. “It ain’t much,” he 
said. “Just some Indian-head pennies 
and a buffalo nickel my old woman had 
tucked back when she was alive. Seven- 
teen cents in all. I been sort of holdin’ 
them, because they was my old woman’s 
keepsakes.” He emptied the green- 
tarnished coins into a bony hand. 

“That’s all right, Matt,” the slender 
woman said tenderly. “You keep the 
coins that belonged to your wife. What 
we're most interested in is whether 
you've been getting enough to eat.” 

Before he could reply the large wo- 
man marched back out of the kitchen, 
carrying an empty lard pail and, be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, a shriveled 
potato. 

“No food in the kitchen,” she said. 
“Only this dried-up potato. And _ this 
lard pail’s empty, too,” she continued. 
“So’s his flour bin.” 

“Tell us the truth, Matt,” the slender 


the fid- 


woman asked softly. “How long has it 
been since you've had anything to eat?” 

The old man hung his head and toed 
the floor. “Yesterday morning I had a 
little bite, Mrs. Page. I was just savin’ 
that pertater back. I could of ate it any 
time I took the notion.” 

“Now, looky here, Matt,” the man in 
black said in a generous tone. “We 
want to put you on the relief rolls. This 
little investigation of ours has showed 
that you need aid all right. Now it’s up 
to you to show that you deserve it. 
Now you put that fiddle away and get 
to work—around your own place here if 
nowhere else. Winter is coming on, and 
maybe there’s not time now to put in a 
garden. All right then: chop wood, 
mend your fence out there, get some 
glass in these broken windows—do 
anything, just so it’s work. 

“We give out food at the court house 
one day a week—on Saturdays. This is 
Thursday. Saturday is day-after-tomor- 
row. Now you get to work and come in 
day-after-tomorrow and we'll fix you up 
with twenty-five pounds of flour and 
fill your lard bucket and maybe give 
you a piece of salt meat and some beans 
But I’m telling you, Matt, if you don’t 
quit the fiddling and start to work, I'm 
going to see to it that you don’t get an 
ounce of relief. We'll be going along 
now.” 

The man in black held the front door 
open while the two large women fled 
out. The slender woman hesitated, fum- 
bling with her purse. The old fiddler 
stared wistfully out the doorway. 

“Here, Matt,” the slender woman 
said. “You take this. It’s little enough to 
see you through until Saturday.” 

She hurried out. The forlorn old man 
glanced at the fifty-cent piece. 

“Oh, Mrs. Page!” he whimpered. 

He turned quickly and ran over to 
the bed. On his hands and knees, he 
reached under it and pulled out a large 
book. He thumbed the pages frantically 
and marked a place with a grimy en- 
velope. Then he scrambled up and hur- 
ried hatless off toward town. 

Postmaster Shannon was tending the 
stamp window when Matt hurried in. 

“Mr. Shannon,” he panted, clinging 
weakly to the window shelf, “would you 
mind making out a little order for me? 
I've got the money right here.” He 
pushed under the wicket an envelope 
and a little mound of coins. 

“Be glad to, Matt,” the postmaster 
said, counting the coins. “But what's 
this? You figuring on buying out those 
people with sixty-seven cents?” 

“No, sir, Mr. Shannon,” the old fid- 
dler said earnestly. “Number 12F1299 
in the catalogue is all I want. It’s the 
silver-wound ‘G’ string.” 
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WRITER-PRIME MINISTER Winston Churchill, 
on recent visit to U. S., showed proofs of 
next volume in his series on World War I! 
to Pres. Eisenhower, mentioned in work. 
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ing art of reading aloud, gives new 
life to classics on 21 TV stations. 
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Wide World Photy ame , Wide World Phote 
PRAIRIE POET Car] Sandburg strums a tune for friends who staged a 75th SHERLOCK HOLMES (represented here by British actor 
birthday celebration for him in Chicago last month. Beside poet is his Carleton Hobbs) beside recently unveiled plaque in Lon- 
wife. First volume of his autobiography was published last month. don which marks spot where he first met Dr. Watson. 
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Attention all dogs: Here is sound canine advice 


About the authors: Before you read the 
sound canine advice on these pages, let us 
introduce the primary author, Cider, an 
English setter (left, in chair). Cider be 
lieves that, properly trained, a man can be 
dog's best friend. Cider himself is proud 
owner of a man (left, sitting on floor) 
named Corey Ford, who has written a 
number of books of his own and has been 
of great assistance in typing Cider’s new 
book, Every Dog Should Have a Man, 
from which the excerpt below is taken. 


EVERY DOG 


about the care and feeding of dog’s best friend 


PREFACE 
VERY dog should have a man of 


his own. There is nothing like a 

well-behaved person around the 
house to spread the dog’s blanket for 
him or bring him his supper when he 
comes home man-tired at night. Prop- 
erly trained, a man can be dog’s best 
friend. 

Personally, I happen to belong to a 
large English setter, who acquired me 
when he was about six months old and 
who has been bringing me up quite 
successfully ever since. He has taught 
me to shake hands with him, and fetch 
his ball, and wake him up at night if 
I have to go out, and when he takes me 
for a walk I've learned not to tug 
at the leash, or try to go one way if 
he wants to go another. I am biddable 
and completely housebroken and make 
him a devoted companion. 

The whole secret of his success in 
handling me is patience. Training is a 
two-way secret; and a man-owner must 
learn to control himself before he can 
hope to control the person he has 
acquired, A lot of men are high-strung 
and sensitive, and the dog who flies 
into a rage at his pupil and chews up 
one of his tennis sneakers will only 
succeed in breaking the man’s spirit. 
A friend of mine, who was owned by a 
small cocker spaniel, was handled very 
badly when the dog first got him. If 


my friend failed to serve him his meal 
on time, for example, the dog would 
snarl at him and occasionally nip him 
in the calf. As a result, my friend be- 
came dog-shy, and would crawl under 
the sofa and hide whenever he saw 
the dog coming. The spaniel finally had 
to give him away. 

The answer lies in understanding. 
A dog should always bear in mind that 
he is dealing with a dumb creature 
who does not possess his own ability 
to reason; and it is not the man’s fault 
if he fails to grasp what the dog desires. 
The successful man-handler will strive 
to encourage his pupil, and never lose 
his temper when the man seems hard- 
headed and willful and refuses to come 
when he is called. If the puppy will 
make allowances for these human short- 
comings, and practice perseverance and 
self-control], he will be rewarded in time 
with a loyal pal who should prove well 
worth all the dog’s time and trouble. 

It is to bring about a better under- 
standing among man-lovers everywhere 
that I have prepared this little hand- 
book on how to break a man, based 
on my own setter’s system of breaking 
men. I hope it will serve as a guide 
to other dogs who happen to own 
friends of mine. 

Excuse me, that’s my dog calling. 

Corey Forp 
The Dog House 
New Hampshire. 


Selecting the Man 


The first step is to pick out the right 
man. The young dog should exercise 
great care in making his choice, and 
consider all the prospects on the other 
side of the kennel wire before he ar- 
rives at a decision, Often a dog will 
become quite attached to the man he 
acquires, and may find it hard to get 
rid of him later if he proves unsatis 
factory. 

In selecting your man, there are 
several points to consider. Pedigree is 
important—naturally every dog would 
like to own a champion—but a gay 
and affectionate disposition can count 
as much as family background. A lot 
of dogs have been happy with stray 
men they picked up on the street, who 
had no social standing at all. It is a 
known fact that too much breeding is 
apt to produce a weak foreface and 
undershot jaw, and thoroughbreds are 
delicate and subject to fits. I do not 
happen to be registered, for example, 
but my setter is just as fond of me 
as though I came from a long line of 
bluebloods. 

The main thing is to look for a 
bright, active, good-natured, healthy 
fellow who isn’t afraid to come to you 


Reprinted by permission from Every 
Dog Should Have a Man, by Corey Ford, 
published by Henry Holt. Copyright 1952 
by Corey Ford. 
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SHOULD HAVE A MAN 


when he is called. When you get your 
hands on a likely prospect, go over 
him carefully for sound teeth and gums, 
dark eyes, small well-arched feet with 
tight toes, good bone, and the correct 
color and expression. Carriage is im- 
portant, and before accepting a man 
it is a good idea to walk him up and 
down a couple of times, in order to 
make sure that his action is free and 
he has springy hindquarters. A man 
who slouches and droops his tail when 
he stands is a reflection on the dog 
who owns him. Remember that a dog 
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is judged by the man he is leading. 

Equally important in a man is a bold 
and fearless manner. Try to pick some- 
one with spirit who will stand up 
cockily to another man he meets on the 
sidewalk, particularly if the other man 
is walking with a dog who is bigger. 
A dog likes to be able to grow! at 
passing dogs now and then, without 
having his man climb the nearest tree 
until the argument is over. 

Last but not least, it is advisable to 
select a man with an independent 
income, who can provide the dog with 
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Illustrations by the author 


the simple necessities of life. A puppy 
does not require much—my setter gets 
along very well with a couple of cars 
and a fourteen-room house in the coun 
trv—but the dog’s material comforts 
should be considered. 

I cannot emphasize the value of 
close association too strongly. The more 
time a puppy can spend with his man, 
the sooner the man can learn what his 
dog desires and come to anticipate his 
every Human beings are 
creatures of habit, and after a man has 
picked up his dog’s rubber ball a hun- 
dred times or so, he will do it auto- 
matically. In time the man may even 
get to think like a dog, and go find 
the ball without being ordered. 

The best way for a dog and man to 
know each other, of course, is to live 
in the same house together. Some man 
handlers prefer a kennel, because they 
claim it is more sanitary, but there 
is no reason why a house cannot be 
just as clean, provided it is aired out 
each day and the floor sprinkled with 
fresh cedar shavings to get rid of that 
“manny” odor. My setter insisted on 
sharing the house with me from the 
moment he obtained me, because he 
felt that we'd never really get ac- 
quainted and learn to be pals if I had 
to stay cooped up all day in a wire- 
enclosed run. He keeps me right in- 
doors with him, and I can get up into 
any of the chairs I want except the 
big overstuffed chair in the living-room, 
which is his. 

A lot of dogs go so far as to sleep 
in the same bed with the man, but 
this practice is not to be recommended. 
A person is apt to twist and turn 
in his shumbers, and his snoring may 
disturb the dog’s rest. The way I solved 
this problem was to purchase a sani- 
tary foam-rubber mattress, spread with 
an old blanket, which I placed on the 
floor at the foot of the bed and learned 
to sleep on it quite comfortably. 

A final word of advice to the young 
dog. Do not pamper and overpet your 
man when you first get him home, 
and coddle him with too much affec- 
tion. Lapping his face is an unsani- 
tary habit, and the use of babytalk is 
an insult to his intelligence as well as 
your own. A man likes to be able to 
look up to his dog, and he will not 
respect a puppy who spoils him by 
letting him have his own way. 

Be kind and patient, but make it 
clear from the outset which one of 
you is boss. 
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Charlie Weston learned that the personal touch 


teaches some things the books never knew 


T NORTON HIGH they still talk 

about that Lincoln’s Birthday as 
sembly in hushed and reverent tones. 
But when they ask old Charlie Weston, 
sole member of the Norton Speakers 
Committee, why he’s never invited the 
same speaker again, Charlie only shakes 
his bald head and mutters, “Just don't 
care to push my luck further than | 
have to,” and then he clams up. A kind 
of cold granite dulls his eyes, his mouth 
shows the firm fierce tautness of a back 
country farmer and you know there's 
no point in pressing him. Among the 
faculty, however, there are those who 
love to tell the story. 

The way they tell it is this: On the 
Friday before the assembly, Charlie 
was a glittering bubble of good humor 
He wore his brown fedora at an almost 
rakish angle when he strode up the 
steps that morning, signed the time 
book with a flourish and kept his first 
period English class in a constant uproar 
with one hilarious Lincoln story after 
another. Charlie was always at his best 
when the time for the annual Lincoln’s 
Birthday assembly was drawing neat 
For him, Lincoln was no mere legend 
no statesman to be learned about in 
history books. 

There were boys who had hit the 
beaches at Normandy or waded ashore 
at Tulagi and Okinawa who knew what 
Lincoln stood for because they'd been 
in one of “Pop” Weston’s English 
classes; and Charlie believed the world 
was still in enough of a mess to make 
Lincoln the kind of man a kid ought 
to know. Every year, Charlie went to 
endless trouble to find a speaker for the 
assembly who could communicate 
Charlie’s own excitement about Lincoln 
and Lincoln’s ideas. This year, the 
speaker was to be the Honorable Noah 
W. Johnson—a fine orator and the first 
Negro to be appointed to the State 
Civil Service Commission. 

The bubble glittered brightly till the 
third period when it was punctured 
suddenly by a telegram: 

MR. JOHNSON RUSHED HOSPITAL 
EMERGENCY APPENDECTOMY. 
REGRET CANCELLATION MON.- 
DAY ENGAGEMENT. 

It was signed by Mr. Johnson’s secre- 
tary 

Charlie took it hard. He raised his 
gray eyes and gazed wistfully at the 
boys and girls of English 531. He 


By IRWIN STARK 
Illustrated by Charles Beck 
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glanced at Johnny Gresham, the class 
skeptic, noted the dreamy self-absorp- 
tion of Katie O’Connor, and focused at 
last on the bowed black head of Nor- 
man Patterson, the only Negro boy in 
class. 

The period was nearly at an end. 
Charlie crumpled the telegram and 
threw it angrily into the wastebasket. 
The Lincoln’s Birthday assembly would 
be held on Monday; how could he pos- 
sibly find an adequate speaker over the 
week end? 

“For Monday—” he began. There 
came a low groan from the rear which 
Charlie suppressed with a menacing 
eye. “For Monday I want you to follow 
up today’s reading by finding: a good 
anecdote about Lincoln.” 

He turned to the blackboard and 
wrote several book titles on the board. 
“Any of these will provide at least a 
dozen anecdotes,” he explained. He 
watched them scribbling hurriedly in 
their notebooks and wondered, not 
without a twinge of annoyance, whether 
the holiday would mean anything more 
to them than the extra day off next 
Tuesday. Then the bell rang and the 
class filed out. 

In the act of gathering his papers, 
Charlie looked up to see Norman Pat- 
terson standing sheepishly beside the 
desk. “Yes—what is it?” Charlie asked. 
It was his free period and he was eager 
to make a few last-minute attempts to 
find a substitute speaker for Monday. 

Norman's big eyes tried to meet Mr. 
Weston’s. “It’s about the assignment—” 
he mumbled. 

Charlie frowned. The boy’s timidity 
had bothered him since the beginning 
of the term. “What about the assign- 
ment?” Charlie asked him now. 

“Well,” Norman hesitated. “About 
those books—do we have to get our 
anecdote from a book, Mr. Weston?” 

“Where else do you expect to get it?” 

Norman rubbed his knuckles. “From 
my grandmother,” he said. “She knows 
a lot of stories about Lincoln.” 

“She does, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” Norman answered. “She 
even saw him once.” 

“She what?” Charlie snapped. 

Norman gulped. “Yes, sir. She even 
touched him—once when was a 
baby and lived in Washington.” 

“Your grandmother touched President 
Lincoln?” Charlie said softly. 

Norman nodded. 

“How old is she?” 

The boy shrugged. “My ma _ says 
she’s going on ninety—but Grand- 
mother, she don’t remember her birth- 
day.” 


she 


Reprinted by permission from Collier’s. 
Copyright 1952 by the Crowell Collier 
Publishing Co. 
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Charlie performed a rapid mental 
calculation. It was, he decided, a dis- 
tinct possibility. He stared at Norman, 
realizing that here might be the solu- 
tion to his most immediate problem. 

“Can I ask her for an anecdote?” the 
boy asked shyly. 

“Forget the anecdote!” Charlie said, 
dropping his classroom manner. “Just 
tell me this—can your grandmother 
walk around these days?” 

“She got a cane,” Norman said. 

“And she likes to talk—especially 
about Lincoln, eh?” 

“She never does nothing but.” 

“Wonderful!” Charlie said. “Abso- 
lutely wonderful!” 

After school that day he drove 
Norman past the New York Central 
freight yards to the small frame house 
where the boy lived. 

They went inside, and Charlie met 
Norman’s grandmother. Old Mrs. Pat- 
terson was a small, white-haired lady 
whose eyes glistened like silver beads 
in deep shadowy sockets; the instant 
Charlie saw her sitting in her rocker 
against the background of lace curtains 
and dusty windowpanes, her face 
wrinkled like a relief map, her twisted 
skeletal fingers curled over the rounded 
ends of the chair arms, he cast aside 
his last small doubt. 

“What's that scamp of a boy been up 
to now?” she asked in a thin quavering 
soprano when she saw them. “His ma’s 
got to slave all day for a livin’ and here 
he is gettin’ into trouble again!” 

“No trouble this time,” Norman pro- 
tested. “This here’s Mr. Weston, my 
English teacher. He’s come to speak to 
you about Abraham Lincoln.” 

The old lady peered more closely at 
Charlie. Then she shifted her eyes to 


Norman with a questioning squint. 
“What you been sayin’ "bout me an’ 
Abr’m Linkern, huh?” 

“Norman's only been telling me how 
much you know about Lincoln,” Char- 
lie said. “He says you actually saw him 
when you were a child.” 

The old lady sucked in her thin lips 
and stared, silent, at her grandson. 
“You fetch my Linkern book,” she com 
manded quietly. 

Norman went into the next room and 
came back carrying a thick black-cov- 
ered scrapbook which he placed in his 
grandmother's lap. “Ain’t nothin’ I don’t 
know "bout Abr’m Linkern,” she said to 
Charlie. “I been collec’ing evrything in 
the papers since I was that high to a 
grasshopper.” 

“May I?” Charlie asked. He reached 
for the book and, handling it gently, 
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turned the frayed pages, They were 
filled with faded, yellowed clippings: 
pictures of a hundred different Lincoln 
memorials, of Lincoln himself with his 
wife and children, of Lincoln at public 
ceremonies with groups of his friends. 
There were speeches, news stories, 
obituaries; memoirs and anecdotes cut 
from magazines, newspapers and books 
that dated back, in some cases, more 
than seventy years. 

“Amazing,” Charlie sighed as he re- 
turned the book to Mrs. Patterson. “I 
can’t remember when I've seen any- 
thing to equal this.” 

“Shucks!” the old lady laughed. “Just 
a way of passin’ time.” She extended 
her twisted right hand on which the 
brown parchment flesh was a transpar- 
ent tissue. “Norman tell you how I 
touched Abr’m Linkern with this here 
ol’ han’? He tell you how I seen Abr’m 
in the White House? He tell you—?” 

It was some time before Charlie 
could explain the real purpose of his 
visit. But finally, while the old lady 
moved back and forth in her rocker, 
gazing intently at her grandson, he 
managed to tell her about Monday’s 
assembly. “I couldn’t expect to find a 
better speaker to take Mr. Johnson’s 
place,” he finished hopefully, “and I'd 
he honored if you’d accept.” 

“You mean—You want me to come 
an’ speak at Norman’s school? You want 
me?” The old lady stared at Charlie 
open-mouthed. 

“That’s exactly what I mean,” Char- 
lie said as he watched her turn her 
eyes on Norman’s beaming face once 
again. Then suddenly she was smiling. 

“Be pleased to come!” she announced 
in her high cracked voice. “Be mighty 
pleased to come an’ tell them all *bout 
Abr’m Linkern!” Leaning forward, she 
cocked her head in Norman’s direction. 
“One thing,” she whispered. “It got to 
be a secret. His mammy doesn’t, know. 
She don’ like for me to go gall’vantin’ 
round without her, nosir. But if she 
leave for Work at eight, she don’ have 
to know ‘less somebody tell her.” 

“Not me! I won't tell on you!” Nor- 
man promised. “You don’t have to wor- 
ry about me!” 

The old lady cackled a contented 
laugh and slapped the arm of the chair. 
“Then I'll do it! I'll sure enough do it.” 

On Monday morning, after explain- 
ing the situation to Agnes Farnum, the 
dramatic teacher, who was in charge of 
the assembly, Charlie drove to the Pat- 
terson home to pick up Norman’s 
grandmother. She was waiting in the 
parlor when he arrived, an old green- 
checkered overcoat buttoned to her 
neck, a red silk scarf about her head 
and her plain black cane grasped firmly 
in her right hand. 
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“You remember,” she warned Charlie 
as he helped her down the stoop and 
into the car. “My daughter-in-law 
dasn’t know. There'll be trouble to pay 
if she do,” 

“Don’t you worry,” Charlie assured 
her. “She'll never suspect a thing.” 

By the time they reached the school, 
the assembly was already in progress. 
Charlie held the old lady’s arm and 
escorted her to the side door which led 
to the stage. Together they entered the 
crowded wings where boys and girls in 
costume and make-up were waiting 
their turn to go on. 

“So this is Mrs. Patterson!” Agnes 
Farnum said enthusiastically when she 
saw them. “Mr. Weston’s told us all 
about you and of course we're simply 
dying to hear what you've got to tell 
us. Now just make yourself comfortable 
while I introduce the next number.” 
She paused a moment before leaving 
them and nodded toward the corner. 
“I thought you'd like to have Norman 
with you,” she added. 

Charlie glimpsed him standing shyly 
near the props table, hands behind his 
back. “Hello, Grandma,” Norman whis- 
pered as he tiptoed across the wings. 

Mrs. Patterson grasped the boy's 
hands affectionately. “Ain't it a big 
place!” she said to him. 

Charlie located a chair for Mrs, Pat- 
terson and helped her off with her 
overcoat and scarf, She sat down with 
a grateful wink and smoothed out the 
creases of her long wine-red gown; the 
gown surprised Charlie so much that 


he found himself staring almost rudely. 

“Gee, Grandma,” Norman said, “you 
sure got yourself spiffed out. If Ma 
ever—” 

Charlie placed a firm hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. “Now you find a seat 
some place and be quiet,” he ordered. 
“Your grandmother’s going to be all 
right.” 

“Yes, sir,” Norman answered meekly. 
He took a chair behind his grand- 
mother, folded his hands in his lap and 
sat there without another word. 

Agnes Farnum returned from the 
stage where the dramatic group was 
about to present a scene from Drink- 
water’s Abraham Lincoln. “There's the 
choral society after this and then we'll 
have Mrs. Patterson,” she informed 
Charlie. 

The old lady was fascinated by the 
play. She leaned forward, her hands 
gripping the cane, her head leaned 
sideways to catch every word; and 
when it was finished, she drummed 
loudly on the floor, turning to Charlie 
to exclaim, “That sure is actin’. That 
sure is the best piece of actin’ I seen 
for a long, long time!” 

In the auditorium, however, the ap- 
plause was little more than tepid, and 
as Agnes Farnum ambled back to the 
wings after introducing the choral soci- 
ety she was obviously annoyed. 
“They're bored stiff, as usual,” she said 
bitterly. “They want animated cartoons 
and nothing else.” 

Charlie glanced at old Mrs. Patter- 
son, whose eyes were fixed now on the 
choral society, which was singing Had- 
ley’s arrangement of the Gettysburg 
Address. He prayed silently that she at 
least would not be wasted on the kids 
this morning. Anyway, it was worth 
trying. ... 

Then, all too quickly, the choral 
group was finished and Agnes was 
walking across the stage to announce 
Mrs. Patterson. 

“We are indeed fortunate in having 
with us today,” the dramatics teacher 
began conventionally, “a person who 
knew Abraham Lincoln and who has 
come here to tell us about her experi 
ences. I am going to ask Mr. Charles 
Weston of our English Department to 
bring her on stage and introduce her 
to you.” 

Charlie took Mrs. Patterson’s arm 
and they walked slowly toward the 
center of the stage while the assembly 
applauded politely and Agnes beat 
an unobtrusive retreat. Then Charlie 
smiled encouragingly at the old lady, 
who smiled back, toothlessly. Leaning 
heavily on her cane, she gazed quietly 
out at the many upturned faces as if 
she had done the very same thing every 
day of her life. Whatever happened, 
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Charlie thought, she wasn’t going to 
suffer from stage fright. 

“Frankly,” he said into the mike, “I 
don’t know much more about Mrs. 
Patterson than what Miss Farnum has 
already told you. But I do know this— 
she has a good deal to tell us about 
Abraham Lincoln and whatever she 
tells us will come directly out of her 
personal experiences.” He turned to 
Mrs. Patterson while he adjusted the 
mike to her height. “Could you please 
tell us where and when you were born, 
Mrs. Patterson?” 

The old lady brushed a vagrant hair 
from her eyes and stared a little blankly 
at the mike till Charlie pushed it in her 
direction. Then she seized the vertical 
bar and said firmly, “I was born in 
No’th Carina. As for when I don’ 
rightly know ‘cause there ain't no rec- 
ords left. My daddy an’ my mammy 
was slaves an’ they runned away an’ 
my daddy got hi’self a job drivin’ coach 
for Pres’'dent Linkern at the White 
House in Washington, D. C.” 

“You were only a child then, weren't 
you?” Charlie asked, as though he were 
a radio interviewer. 

“That’s correc’—but there ain't 
nothin’ I can’t rec’lec’ like it was right 
this very minute.” 

A sudden, respectful hush fell on the 
auditorium, and Charlie knew the kids 
were interested. “Would you care to 
tell us about the first time you met 
the President?” he asked. 

“The first time?” The old lady closed 
her eyes. “That's mighty hard to say 
‘cause I met him so many times. I use 
to take my daddy’s meals to the stables 
near the White House an’ my daddy 
use to take me round to see the Pres’- 
dent. Mr. Linkern was the most ’por- 
tant man there was in the country an’ 
he was likewise a mighty sad man 
“cause of the war an’ the suffrin’ but he 
always had a great big smile for my 
daddy an’ me. 

““Teff,’ he used ‘to say to my daddy, 
‘I don’t know if I done the right thing 
to free all them slaves all of a sudden 
but when I sees that little gal of yourn 
I know I done right ‘cause she goin’ to 
grow up to be a free an’ independent 
woman an’ have free an’ independent 
chilen like any woman in this here 
United States of America.’ An’ one 
tac 

Charlie inched away from her, She 
was doing well enough without him, 
he thought. He caught Agnes Farnum’s 
approving smile from the wings and 
then slipped quietly off stage to join 
her. 

“She’s perfect!” Agnes whispered. 
“Let her alone and she'll hold them 
every second,” 

And she was perfect, Charlie thought 
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happily. He saw Norman standing 
among the other students in the wings; 
the boy’s shoulders were thrust back 
and his eyes had a fine proud glint in 
them. 

Mrs. Patterson stood regal in her 
wine-red gown and crown of white cot- 
ton hair, an old woman who was plain- 
ly enjoying herself. Her warm voice 
never wavered. She told how she had 
played with the President’s children on 
the White House lawn. How the Presi- 
dent had once picked her up in gangly 
arms and made a face at her through 
his beard. How she had touched his 
warm cheek with her hand. She told 
how he had looked when her daddy 
drove him to the hospitals to visit the 
wounded and how sad he was when he 


sat alone in his room in the White 
House. And when she told how her 
daddy had wept the night Lincoln was 
shot, Charlie saw that Agnes’ eyes were 
wet. He passed a hand over his own 
eyes. 

Mrs. Patterson talked for nearly 
twenty minutes without a pause and 
there was hardly a sound from the cap- 
tivated boys and girls. For that space 
of time, Charlie thought, Lincoln came 
alive for all of them; his great spirit 
walked among them, and through the 
eyes of this old woman the deep and 
melancholy and wounded eyes of the 
Great Emancipator looked down lov- 
ingly on the students gathered here, 
and on men and women everywhere. 

Then he felt a hand pressing his 
arm and Agnes was looking up at him, 
her eyes still wet. “Charlie—we’re run- 
ning overtime,” she whispered. “We're 
running overtime and you've got to 
stop her.” 

Charlie walked out on the stage 
again. He stood behind her for a mo- 
ment, and when she paused for breath 
he grasped the mike and said, “I wish 
we could go on listening to you for the 
rest of this wonderful morning, Mrs. 
Patterson—but I know you're tired and 
we have no right to impose on your 
kindness any longer.” 

“Ain't a bit tired,” Mrs. Patterson 
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protested, but nobody except Charlie 
heard her because ‘she was standing 
away from the mike and the applause 
drowned out all other sounds. She 
leaned on her cane and laughed, nod- 
ding from left to right. 

Charlie raised his arm and finally 
quieted the kids. “I’m sure I speak for 
all of us when I say to Mrs. Patterson 
that we thank her from the bottom of 
our hearts.” Again the applause thun- 
dered, and the curtain was lowered. 
Backstage, groups of students and 
teachers gathered around Mrs. Patter 
son, shaking her hand in turn and ask- 
ing questions all at once. 

Charlie had succeeded in steering 
her as far as the stage door when Mr. 
Ramsgate, the principal, appeared and 
demanded an introduction. “This,” he 
said floridly, “is one of the very mem- 
orable days of my life.” 

The old lady chuckled. “Why, I ain’t 
half warmed up yet,” she said. “Didn't 
have a chance to tell them "bout the 
time my daddy took the Pres’dent 
fishin’ on the P’tomac. Didn’t—” 

“Excuse me, please,” Mr. Ramsgate 
interrupted. Grimacing, he stopped to 
read a note which a student monitor 
had thrust into his hands. “Norman 
Patterson—?” He looked up at Charlie. 
“Isn't that Mrs. Patterson’s grandson?” 

“He’s right over here,” Charlie said. 
He put his hands on Norman’s shoul- 
ders and turned him toward the prin- 
cipal. 

“Um—mm,” Mr. Ramsgate - said, 
glancing at Norman. He consulted the 
note once more. “There’s a Mrs. Mabel 
Patterson waiting to see him in my 
office,” he explained. “Some sort of 
emergency.” 

Old Mrs, Patterson clutched at Char- 
lie’s arm, “It’s her—and she dasn’t 
know!” 

But Mr. Ramsgate offered his arm to 
Mrs. Patterson and the old lady re- 
luctantly accepted it. She cast a de- 
spairing look at Charlie as she and Mr. 
Ramsgate walked down the corridor 
toward the office. 


‘- THE anteroom outside the office, a 
stout, middle-aged woman was waiting. 
She rose from her chair and walked 
quickly to Mrs. Patterson. “Mother! 
Where you been? I just come back 
home from work ’cause I forgot—” She 
stopped abruptly and glared at the red 


dress. “You got on my best 
gown,” she said angrily. 
Norman’s grandmother looked at the 
woman guiltily. “I had to wear some- 
thin’ fittin’ for the ‘casion,” she said 
contritely. “Had to wear somethin’.” 
“And you!” Norman’s mother said to 
her son, who was cowering behind 


party 
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Charlie. “I been all over this town 
lookin’ for your granny an’ I just 
knowed in my bones you had somethin’ 
to do with it!” She stared at the four 
of them. “What's happenin’ here any- 
how? What you doin’ with old Mother- 
in-law?” 

Mr. Ramsgate said nervously, “Now, 
now, Mrs. Patterson. I’m afraid there's 
heen a slight misunderstanding.” 

“There sure has!” Norman's mother 
said furiously. “What's it all mean?” 

“My dear woman,” Mr. Ramsgate 
said solemnly, “if you had only heard 
your mother-in-law a few minutes ago 
when she was telling us about her 
childhood in Washington, when her 
father worked for President Lincoln and 
she ae a ‘4 

“You told them that?” the younger 
Mrs. Patterson asked. She looked in- 
credulously at her mother-in-law 

“It was one of the most impressive 
talks we have ever had the privilege of 
hearing,” Charlie said, wondering why 
the woman should be so angry. 

Norman’s mother burst into a loud 
guffaw. “Sakes alive!” she cried. “Gran- 
ny ain't never been in Washington nor 
anywhere else south of Philadelphia. 
She was born and bred in New Jersey 
an’ ain't never set foot the 
North all her livin’ days!” 


outside 


j ace followed a moment of awful 
silence. 

“But the stories—the 
Lincoln,” Charlie said, 

“She’s always making up 
about Lincoln,” Mrs. Patterson 
“She's plain bugs about him.” 

Old Mrs. Patterson turned her inno- 
cent eyes up to Charlie. “Abr’m Link- 
ern’s the greatest man ever lived,” she 
said quietly. “Just remember that.” 

“Okay, Granny,” Norman’s mother 
said, “time to go home now.” She 
scowled at Norman. “I'll take care of 
you later,” she told him. 

The old lady and the boy looked at 
each other. It was a look that com- 
pounded pain and understanding and 
sy.apathy. She had done it because of 
him, Charlie thought; she wanted the 
hoy to feel proud of her. She had told 
the most appalling lies because she had 
wanted Norman to feel proud of him- 
self. For an instant, when the door 
closed behind the two women, Charlie 
hated both the old lady and her grand- 
son. Telling lies about Lincoln—that 
was unforgivable. 

“Ah, well,” Mr. Ramsgate sighed. “I 
don't see why this need go any further 
than—” He shrugged and looked up at 
the ceiling. 

Charlie smiled weakly. “Of course 
not,” he said uncertainly. 


stories about 


stories 
said. 


“And you must admit,” Mr. Rams- 
gate added, “it was certainly an inspir- 
ing speech.” 

Charlie went out into the corridor 
and up the stairs to the second-floor 
room where his class was waiting. He 
was angry, and he knew the anger 
showed in his face, for the students 
gaped at him oddly. Norman had fol- 
lowed him into the classroom, but it 
was only after Charlie had sat down at 
his desk that he noticed the boy’s face 
among the others in the room. Norman 
looked puzzled and a little scared. 

Vaguely Charlie realized that one of 
the girls was raising her hand. “Yes— 
what is it?” he asked sharply. 

Katie O'Connor arose and glanced 
furtively at Norman. “Mr. Weston,” she 
asked, “is Mrs. Patterson really Nor- 
man’s grandmother?” 

Charlie saw the boy’s eyes sink into 
the hard surface of his desk. “Yes,” he 
answered coldly, “she really is.” 

“Well—she was simply grand!” Katie 
exclaimed, “Everybody thought she was 
grand and Norman ought to be proud 
of her!” 

Murmurs of agreement surged 
through the class. Charlie tapped 
brusquely for order and recognized the 
waving hand of Johnny Gresham. 

Johnny looked straight at Mr. Wes- 
ton. “We liked those stories about Lin- 
coln all right,” he began. “But what I 
want to know is”—he stopped for an in- 
stant, then finished quickly—“were they 
true? Did they all happen the way 
Norman’s grandmother said they did?” 

An indignant muttering arose; the 
kids obviously thought Johnny Gres- 
ham’s question a breach of taste. Charlie 
looked impassively at Johnny. He 
thought of Mr. Ramsgate’s advice. 
There was no reason why the truth had 
to go any further than the office. No 
reason except that it was the truth. No 
reason except that for thirty years he 
had told his classes that Lincoln was 
nothing if not honest. And he had told 
them that because he believed it, be- 
cause it was a cornerstone of his life, 
not to be moved by compromise or 
fear, not to be shattered by hypoerisy. 

He stood up and looked calmly down 
at the class, at Johnny the cynic, at 
Katie the dreamer, at all these kids who 
would make a world he’d never live 
to see. Waiting tensely for-his answer, 
they were the symbol of everything 
he'd believed and learned during those 
thirty years—the symbol of his belief 
that all children could be shaped into 
an image of what was best and most 
enduring in humanity. Yes, he thought, 
he would have to tell them the truth. 

“Mr. Weston! Mr. Weston!” Norman 
Patterson stood in the aisle demanding 
to be heard. 


“Yes?” Charlie asked curtly. The 
boy’s eyes were big and round and 
clear. His hands were clenched into 
fists at his sides. 

“I want to tell them about my grand- 
mother,” Norman said. 

For a second Charlie thought he 
would stop the boy. But then as he 
watched him wet his lips and turn to 
face the class, he knew this was the 
way it had to happen. 

“All those stories my grandmother 
told,” Norman said, “she made all of 
them up out of her head.” His voice 
was firm now in the awful silence of 
his classmates. “There wasn't any of 
them that was true!” 

Charlie Weston’s heavy breathing 
was the only sound in the room till 
Johnny Gresham snickered loudly and 
triumphantly. Norman’s eyes glared 
across the room at him. 

“But it don’t make any difference!” 
Norman shouted. “It don’t make any 
difference because all the things she 
said about Lincoln, all those things are 
still true! Abraham Lincoln’s the great 
est man ever lived in this country. He 
was kind and he was honest and he 
loved all the pedple, black and white, 
rich and poor! Those things are still 
true like my grandmother said and 
don’t you ever forget them!” 

The boy took his seat again, his head 
held erect, his eyes fixed on the head 
in front of him. And standing stiflly be 
hind his desk, astonished like the rest 
of the class by Norman’s impassioned 
eloquence, Charlie remembered what 
had passed between the boy and the 
old woman. 

“Of course they are stil] true,” he 
said, and this time his voice rang with 
a deep and vibrant conviction. He 
searched the faces in front of him, the 
child faces that were only beginning 
to grasp what Norman had already dis- 
covered for himself. “Honesty, faith, 
courage and understanding — these 
things will always be true,” he told 
them. “And someday you'll know them 
better because they were once true and 
honest and beautiful for an old lady 
like Mrs. Patterson!” 


- because, Charlie thought, tin- 
gling now with the force of the insight 
which had saved him at last, because 
there was a higher truth, a truth of cre- 
ation that could reach out through an 


old woman’s imagination and_ vision 
and make itself a part of all the great 
truths that had ever been lived and 
suffered for in this miraculous world. 
Norman’s lips were parted against 
the gleaming white of his teeth. Yes, 
Charlie thought, truth was a very great 
thing. But compassion was bedrock. 
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T 8:57 p.m., the 14th of February, 
1927, I gave a low, anguished 
groan, threw myself on the white coun- 
terpane, and covered my face with the 
pillow. 

“What?” my sister said absently. She 
was engaged in calculating the annual 
Valentine’s Day loot—1927 had turned 
out to be a good year, take it all in all. 
A crossroads year, you might say, the 
age of transition. The eighth grade had 
contributed a stack of “cards,” some 
with lace; one presumptuous dreamer 
from the seventh had sent a spectacular 
missive, with a cardboard heart pierced 
in tinfoil. Lined up neatly across our 
bureau were four heart-shaped boxes of 
chocolate, one red satin (shopworn), 
one two-pound box of pineapple creams 
(suitable perhaps for a quick sale at a 
quarter?), three bottles of Coty’s toilet 
water in Cupid packages, and, artisti- 
cally arranged in a glass vase, dead cen- 
ter, one half dozen of “sweetheart” 
(small) red roses. 

Rich in chocolate nut candy beyond 
the dreams of my avarice, it struck me 
Eileen might at least pay her bereaved 
sister the tribute of decent sympathy. 
I gave a loud sob. 
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WANTED: One (1) Valentine From One (1) Particular 
Young Man to Staunch One (1) Bleeding Heart 


“Freddie Morgan!” Eileen said, re- 
garding a large lace card. “I suppose he 
thinks I’m still going to the DeMolay 
Hop with him!” Eileen chuckled. 

“Men!” I announced from my pillow. 
“I wish I had never heard of them.” 

Eileen sat down crosslegged on her 
twin bed and breathed deeply at Coty 
toilet water bottle number one. “That's 
not what we said about men at Christ- 
mas, if I recall it. . .. Do you think lilac 
is my type?” 

“No!” 

“Tem-per!” Eileen regarded bottle 
number two critically. “This one’s lilac, 
too.” 

I collapsed again into my pillow. I 
did not envy Eileen her three bottles of 
toilet water, four boxes of candy, six 
roses, and twenty-six cards. All I want- 
ed for Valentine’s Day was one (1) box 
of candy, heart-shaped of course, from 
Mr. Roy Hornshell, president of the 
Shaw High Literary Society, staff poet 
for the Shaw High LITERARY 
MONTHLY, vice-president of the De- 
bating Club (I was president), and the 
first—indeed, the only—man in my life. 

“I thought you said he was coming 
over tonight?” Eileen was smelling lilies 
of the valley; she looked thoughtful. 

“I guess he changed his mind,” I said 
brokenly. 


By RUTH McKENNEY 


Eileen shook her head. “Oh, well,” 
she said, with kindly intent, “I wouldn't 
look at him twice.” 

“Is that so?” It was true; my admira- 
tion for Roy's poetry could not quite 
blind me to some of his more obvious 
defects. No doubt Eileen would not look 
at Roy Hornshell twice, but Roy was all 
I had in the world, and by tomorrow 
morning it would be all over study hall 
that Roy Hornshell spent Valentine's 
night boning up on Longfellow at the 
public library instead of bringing Coty’s 
toilet water (Cupid package) or Whit- 
man’s Sampler (red heart package) to 
Ruth McKenney. 

“Last year,” Eileen pointed out, “you 
said Valentine’s Day was sheer Bab- 
bittry. Like Mother’s Day.” 

I sniffed. Last year there had been no 
Roy Hornshell to whet my hopes and 
hone my appetite to be like the other 
girls at Shaw High. What mad folly 
had led me to gabble of my Valentine’s 
Day prospects to Mary Tenor at lunch 
hour today? What sinister self-conceit 
allowed me to give Mary the distinct 
impression that Roy Hornshell called 
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me up constantly on the telephone, 
begging me to tell what I fancied in my 
heart of hearts, for February 14th? The 
only time Mr. Hornshell had telephoned 
me in real, actual life, he wanted to 
know who wrote “Abou Ben Adhem” 
so he could denounce him. 

“It’s only nine o'clock,” Eileen ven- 
tured, 

“He won't come.” 

“I don’t know.” Eileen considered. “I 
don’t think you should have told him 
you wanted to be the first woman presi- 
dent.” 

I sat up indignantly and mopped 
away my tears. “That’s all you know 
about it! Roy believes in 
rights!” 

“I never heard of a boy giving a girl 
who wanted to be the first woman presi- 
dent anything for Valentine’s Day.” 

“Well, Roy would.” 

My sister coughed, delicately. 

I blushed. Suddenly, I knew; I knew 
the whole, sickening truth. 

This was Tuesday. The last time I 
had seen Roy was Saturday—he seemed 
perfectly O.K. when I said good-by to 
him, but probably he was only waiting 
to be rid of me before he broke into 
wild laughter. He must have guessed 
my secret—and naturally he would not 
want to bring me a heart-shaped box of 
candy, not now. 

I shuddered, recalling the star-crossed 
events of last Saturday. Mr. Hornshell 
and I, after spending the afternoon in 
the downtown branch of the public 
library doing our mid-term English es- 
says, had repaired to Huyler’s for choco- 
late fudge sundaes. The conversation 
began rather lamely on Longfellow, 
switched to Keats, and suddenly, with- 
out a word of warning, Mr. Hornshell 
turned, stared firmly into my face, and 
his eyes glimmering hectically behind 
his glasses, muttered, “La belle dame 
sans merci.” 

Nobody had ever called me a beauti- 
ful lady without mercy before; the event 
unnerved me. I managed a feeble smile. 

Mr. Hornshel! cleared his throat. “ ‘I 
met a lady in the meads, Full beautiful 
-a faery’s child.” 

I reeled mentally. It was certainly 
stretching a point to call any McKenney 
a beautiful child—Mr. Hornshell was 
obviously blinded by something, and in 
view of the approaching holiday, I 
prayed he was blinded by love. 

“Shall we go?” Mr. Hornshell in- 
quired grandly, seizing me by the arm. 

We trotted up Euclid Avenue bound 
for the safety zone and the car stop, my 
braids bouncing on my good winter 
coat, my heart pounding. 

“Gets dark early these winter nights, 
doesn’t it?” Mr. Hornshell asked gruffly, 
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getting back to the weather. Mr. Horn- 
shell and I, in the two months we had 
been attending literary-society meetings 
together, had talked a greal deal of 
weather. 

“Why, yes,” I began, intending to ex- 
pand on the interesting subject of early 
winter evenings. But my voice stopped 
near my tonsils. I missed a step, thus 
nearly dislocating Mr. Hornshell’s arm. 
My heart definitely stopped beating. 

“Is there something wrong?” Mr. 
Hornshell quavered. 

I shook my head. But there was. 
Something terrible. Something hideous. 
Something beyond belief. The elastic on 
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my white cambric bloomers had 
snapped at the waistline. Panic made 
me faint. I sent up passionate prayers. 
Don’t let them fall. Not now. Not on 
Euclid Avenue with Roy Hornshell. I 
took mincing little steps, cutting down 
my usual sturdy stride, which I feared 
would bring disaster. Mr. Hornshell, 
sensing some unknown trouble, con- 
tinued to talk about the early winter 
evenings, but rather hysterically. I an- 
swered in monosyllables, hoping, pray- 
ing that Mr. Hornshell would not guess 
my dreadful dilemma. 

But as we passed the United Cigar 
Store at East Ninth Street, I glanced in 
a strip of mirror next to the shaving 
brush display. And there, perfectly 
plain for everyone in the world to see, 
were my bloomers hanging at least two 
inches below my knee-length Coolidge 
skirt and slipping faster every minute. 
[ stopped dead in my tracks. 

“I’ve got to go in there.” I said wildly, 
gesturing at the cigar store, 

Mr. Hornshell’s jaw dropped. He re- 
garded me wordlessly. 

“I’ve got to call up somebody,” I con- 
tinued, a plot taking shape in my 
fevered brain. “I've got to call up my 
father. Right away.” 


“Sure,” Mr. Hornshell muttered, “ab- 
solutely. Sure thing.” 

Clutching my bloomers under my 
dress, I kept him in front of me as we 
walked into the cigar store, a maneuver 
difficult to accomplish owing to Mr. 
Hornshell’s exaggerated notions of gal- 
lantry and opening doors for ladies. 
Then I staggered into a_ telephone 
booth, mercifully in the shadow. 

Mr. Hornshell waited disconsolately 
by the pipe rack while I hitched up my 
bloomers with hairpins and a steel hair 
barrette. It left my coiffure somewhat 
disheveled, but that was a mere detail. 
Eventually I appeared, a load off my 
heart and soul, all smiles. I glanced 
sharply at Mr. Hornshell. Had he sus- 
pected? Did he know? But he gave no 
sign. He brightened up as soon as he 
saw me, and on the streetcar we talked 
about Keats, although he never got 
around to calling me a lady without 
mercy again. 

I considered this point now as I lay, 
tortured, on my bed. Obviously he had 
observed my shame. No doubt he saw 
through my pitiful ruse about the tele- 
phone call. He probably laughed him- 
self sick when he got home. No doubt 
he told all the fellows at the Hi-Y Club. 

I sat up again stung by this new 
thought. By tomorrow morning Mary 
Tenor would not only know that Roy 
Hornshell did not give me anything for 
Valentine’s Day, but she would also 
know why. Ruth McKenney’s white 
bloomers fell off on Euclid Avenue! I 
could hear the satanic laughter. 

“For heaven’s sake,” Eileen said, 
“cheer up. Nothin’s as bad as all that.” 

“All what?” I cried, stung. Maybe 
even Eileen knew. She was only keeping 
it from me. I regarded my sister. Her 
bloomers never fell off, oh, no. She had 
four heart-shaped boxes of candy and 
three bottles of Coty’s toilet water. 

“What's the use?” I shouted, and 
burst into real tears. 

At this point the doorbell rang. Fa- 
ther was pretty mad at Roy for coming 
to see me at half-past nine on a schoo] 
night, but I was past caring about trifles 
of that sort. After all, I was the only 
girl in Shaw High School who could 
report, the next morning, that her heart- 
shaped box of candy came adorned 
on the cover with a hand-printed copy 
of a poem by Keats. 

“I would have come earlier,” Mr. 
Hornshell said, wetting his lips nervous- 
ly, “only it took me so long to copy the 

oem.” 

“Uhhh,” I said, hoping my eyes didn’t 
look red. 

“La belle dame,” Roy murmured. 

Even Eileen, who preferred football 
players to poets, was impressed. 
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would be different. This time Charlie 
Billy would win. He knew that now as 
he studied the huge panther tracks, 
knew it with a thrill that pricked like a 
Spanish dagger and that chilled him 
like a January wind. 


H: had known even before leaving 
his village that he would take the pan- 
ther this trip, he had resolved that he 
would, no matter how long it took him. 
He had made himself that promise as 
he watched Homer Cypress ride off 
toward Miami on his motorcycle with 
Edna Osceola behind him, both of 
them laughing. Charlie Billy had told 
himself that he didn’t care; if she 
wanted Homer Cypress and his motor- 
cycle she could have them. 

Homer Cypress worked at a white 
man’s filling station, and he laughed at 
the old Seminole ways and traditions. 
Sometimes he didn’t even come home 
for the Green Corn Dances, and he said 
that the men of the clan who still 
hunted the ’Glades were savages. There 
were young the clan 
who worked for the white man, and 
they all had the same attitude. 


several men of 


Charlie Billy was not one of them. 
He was young, too, but he was all 
Seminole, and he was proud of it. His 
ancestors before him had hunted the 
‘Glades from youth to death. They had 
been men of dignity. He could have 
gone to work for the white man, just 
last week, for a rancher to the north of 
the village. Charlie Billy was plenty 
with a horse. But he would not sacri- 
fice the dignity of his people by desert- 
ing the ways of his forebears. The 
‘Glades were given to the Seminole by 
great Micco in Beyond. The swamp- 
land was the Seminole’s hunting 
ground, no matter what laws the white 
man made. The white man_ himself 
came to the swamp every year to hunt 
the deer in season—and out of season. 
Charlie Billy had seen them; he had 
even seen them bog the deer and shoot 
them when they were helpless, some- 
thing no Indian would ever do. 

Edna Osceola could have her ride 
on the tail of Homer Cypress’ motor- 
cycle if that was what she wanted. But 
Charlie Billy would show her what a 
true Seminole brave could do. In three 
sunsets from now, no more, just three, 
he would bring in the skin of the big- 
gest panther in the Glades, and spread 
it before the door of her tchiki. Then 
she would see that Charlie Billy, 
though he had no motorcycle, was a 
man of worth. There was not another 
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man in the clan who could track Big- 
foot without dogs and kill him. 

He pulled his mind from these pleas- 
ant thoughts, stood up, took up his rifle 
and knapsack and unhurriedly followed 
the panther tracks. 

They ended at the oak tree, as he 
had known they would. He could see 
where the big cat had sharpened its 
claws before going up the slant. He 
slipped into the ebony water, holding 
his rifle and knapsack high, and found 
that he could wade the stream. 

He searched the glassy surface for 
alligator sign, then moved silently to- 
ward the opposite bank; careful to keep 
his rifle dry. He had borrowed the gun 
from old Turtle Joe. It was a fine .30-30, 
the only rifle in the village with a tele- 
scope sight. Once Charlie Billy got the 
cat in that sight it would all be over. 

He came out onto the bank and 
picked up the tracks right where he 
knew they would be, the two front ones 
deep in the muck from the weight of 
the great body. The tracks had been 
made sometime last night, probably in 
the early hours of the night, from the 
looks of them. Charlie Billy followed 
the tracks along the bank, moving 
silently, his rifle hanging from his hand. 
As long as the tracks held to the damp 
edge of the river he could follow them 
without bending over. 

The trail led upwind, and that was 
good. If he was lucky enough to catch 
up with the panther where it had 
bedded down for the day, he could 
make his kill and be on his way home 
tonight. 

An hour later he came to a great 
spread of sawgrass; the tracks left the 


river and followed along the edge of 
the grassland, and following them was 
hard. After a while he came upon the 
bones and fur of a swamp rabbit, and 
the tracks showed that after devouring 
his rabbit the panther had worked back 
toward the timber again. The tracking 
became increasingly difficult. Charlie 
Billy worked slowly through the brushy 
undergrowth, tediously picking out a 
faint paw depression in the leafy mold 
a tuft of tawny hair clinging to a briar 
No animal in the ’Glades was hardei 
to track than the big cat. There wer 
so few of them in the swamp now that 
the best-trained eye seldom saw thei: 
sign. 

Charlie Billy lost the trail entirely) 
but he kept working in a southerly di 
rection, for the panther had started his 
nightly forage southward and would 
probably hold to his course. After an 
hour he came to deer tracks that crossed 
from east to west. There were six in 
the herd, and sometime during the 
night they had gone to the river for 
water. Thinking the panther might 
have stalked them, Charlie Billy fol 
lowed the sharp little imprints, and soon 
found the big padded feet. The cat had 
tracked the deer for a way, then veered 
southward again. It had probably looked 
the herd over and decided to seek a 
meal that could be taken without a 
fight. 


icine BILLY was now out 
of the protective shade of the tim- 
ber, and the sun had wheeled up into 
the sky, as white as paper and as hot 
as an open blaze. It seared his face and 
the backs of his hands and steamed the 
flesh that was covered with clothing. 
Charlie Billy stood in its fierceness at 
the edge of the grassland, feeling the 
soppy wetness of his fokshigi across his 
back. 

The sun had dried up the breeze 
now, and the sawgrass was motionless, 
stretching away to the far fringes of the 
world. Here and there palm-covered 
hammocks jiggled in the heat waves, 
and somewhere, out on one of those 
hammocks, the big cat was sleeping. 
Charlie Billy let his eyes roam the outer 
corners of the pale sky, where it hung 
in white ruffles at the horizon. It had 
been a dry season, and that was good, 
for a dry blade of grass will stay bent 
where a green one won't. He didn't 
think tracking the cat through the saw- 
grass would be too difficult, but it 
would be slow going. 

He let down his knapsack, took a 
small drink from his canteen and headed 
into the grass, which in places was taller 
than his head. He was soon without a 
dry thread on his body, and his neck 
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and hands were scratched and burning 
from the saw-edged grass, but he moved 
steadily on as fast as his eyes could fol- 
low the panther’s dim trail. Mile after 
tortured mile he tramped through the 
scorched and _ stifled silence that 
wrapped itself like a musty cloak about 
the great jungle. 

At noon he sat on the ground and 
ate bread and roast meat from his knap- 
sack, and permitted himself one full 
swallow from the canteen. There would 
be long hours of tracking before he got 
to water again. If necessary he could 
always dig a hole in the muck and wait 
for it to fill with water. And his food 
would have to last him until the chase 
was over, because even now he was too 
close to Bigfoot to fire a rifle for game. 
If the panther learned he was being 
trailed and set out to lose his pursuer, 
the chase could last for weeks. 


Ax hour before sundown Charlie 
Billy knew the hammock where the cat 
was sleeping. He saw the place where 
daylight had caught up with Bigfoot, 
and he knew the cat had headed straight 
for the nearest hammock, two miles due 
south. He sat in the grass to rest, and 
took another drink from his canteen. 
The evening breeze was beginning to 
lift now, and it was southeasterly, blow- 
ing his scent away from the cat. The 
grass was tall here, which meant that 
he could move up close to the hammock 
before the cat could see him. He started 
on unhurriedly, moving through the 
wilderness with the stealthy caution of 
the ’Glades hunters of long ago, feeling 
his tribal patience warm and soft with- 
in him. It was like a gentle hand lift- 
ing up under his chest when he 
breathed. 

He covered the last quarter of a mile 
to the hammock on his hands and knees. 
It was too late now for a shot at the 
panther; the evening light was not 
shooting light, and he wanted to make 
his shot in the morning, when the air 
was clear. But his tracking would be 
easier if he saw the big cat leave the 
hammock, and learned its general di- 
rection for this night’s foraging. 

He lay behind a palmetto clump at 
the edge of the hammock, studying 
every tree as best he could in the failing 
light. Then he thought he saw it: a cab- 
bage palm with a clumped top that was 
slightly out of proportion. He was al- 
most sure the top of the palm had 
moved. Charlie Billy knew that this was 
the wrong time to be still. Lying on his 
stomach, propped on his elbows, he 
swayed his shoulders slightly, as the 
grass was swaying, in the manner of 
the fox. The next moment the top of the 
cabbage palm took form and the big 
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panther began to move down the slop- 
ing trunk, the last of the daylight col- 
oring his tawny coat. Charlie Billy 
started to raise his rifle, tempted to 
chance a shot even in this light, because 
his quarry was no more than sixty yards 
away. 

But the next moment the cat was 
farther down the trunk, with too much 
shadow behind it. Bigfoot hesitated a 
moment, testing the breeze, then 
dropped to the ground as silently as a 
lizard. Charlie Billy raised his head a 
few inches—if the panther would come 
directly toward him . . . but it didn't. 
He watched the slight movement of the 
tall grass and saw the panther go minc- 
ingly to the edge of the hammock, stop, 
then strike off into the sawgrass heading 
due west. 

The Seminole boy lay still for several 
minutes, then sat up and ate a quick 
dinner from his knapsack. Then he 
struck out after the panther. A light 
tropical shower came up as he made his 
way wearily back through the sawgrass, 
and in half an hour the stars were out 
again, looking like sharp glass points, 
and a faint sliver of moon was riding 
down the western slant of the purple 
velvet sky. The shower had brought a 
pungent, fresh-sod smell that was cool 
and pleasant. Charlie Billy pushed on. 

At last he came out of the sawgrass 
and once more sat down to rest. He 
decided that he would stretch out and 
sleep until] dawn, then search for the 
place where Bigfoot had emerged from 
the grassland. 

But at that moment the panther 
screamed a challenge into the jungle 
night; so close that it startled the hunt- 
er. He remained motionless where he 
sat, waiting for another sound from the 
dark band of the forest. An hour later 
the cat screamed again, this time to the 
south, and Charlie Billy stood up and 
started after him. 

Bigfoot found his food scarce tonight, 
and if his luck continued bad he would 
call from the scene of each failure. By 
following the sound Charlie Billy might 
catch sight of his quarry at daylight, or 
find the tracks early enough to make 
the kill tomorrow. He trudged on, 
scarcely noticing the that 
pulled at his legs. 

He kept to the edge of the forest 
that was now alive with the jangle of 
the tropical night, buzzes and scrapings 
and trills and the silver tinkling of mil- 
lions of tree frogs. The river lay a short 
way to the right, and twice he heard 
the grunting call of a bull ’gator. Now 
and then the night was stabbed by the 
shrill, eerie cry of a passing bird or the 
blunt complaint of an owl high over- 
head. Once a nighthawk, diving for an 
insect, swooped so close to his face that 
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he could feel the air from its ay 

Bigfoot screamed again, telling the 
world of night that he was out for food. 
Charlie Billy altered his course and 
walked on, the thrill of the hunt a trem- 
ulous tightness within him. His thoughts 
touched other days and nights when he 
tracked Bigfoot until weariness forced 
him to give up the chase. He remem- 
bered the hopeful dawns, the hopeless 
nights, the strategems, the chance shots, 
the defeats. Well, there would be no 
defeat this time. And he decided then 
that he would take home the whole 
carcass of the big panther. There would 
be panther meat for all the people of 
the village; he could see himself tramp- 
ing home with the great beast across 
his shoulders, feel the warm sense of a 
rest well earned that would come when 
he stretched out on the platform bed of 
his tchiki to sleep, while all the village 
gathered to admire his kill. None of the 
men of the clan believed he would ever 
take Bigfoot; the elders said no man 
could kill the panther without dogs. 

The chase ranged far to the south, 
veered, came to the river, then followed 
it back north. The panther screamed 
again as the dawn bulged up and blos- 
somed over the swamp like a great pink 
flower. Charlie Billy was now almost 
back to his starting place. 

He sat in the tall brush by the river 
bank, near the spot where Bigfoot had 
last sounded, eating from his knapsack 
and waiting for the rising sun to light 
the panther’s track. Then he heard a 
frightened flurry of wild turkeys across 
the river. He moved hurriedly along the 
stream, crossed it and cut a wide circle 
that brought him up wind from the 
turkey roost. If the hungry cat had 
made his kill he would stay at the scene 
until he had eaten. 


; the tops of the trees a string 
of long-legged swamp birds galloped 
eastward against the morning breeze, 
hundreds of them, heading for their 
feeding ground. The rest of the jungle 
was still. Then the turkeys fluttered into 
the air again and he saw them through 
the trees dead ahead. He moved slowly 
forward, his heart hammering as if to 
kick out a rib. After a hundred yards 
he went flat on his belly; now he was 
only a few yards from the roost. 

He lay with the soft jungle floor 
thumping at his chest, his eyes stripping 
every tree, and he saw the cat stretched 
out high on an oak limb, crouched 
against the morning sky with the first 
thin rays of the rising sun burnishing its 
tan coat to a red bronze. And Charlie 
Billy was breathless with the magnifi- 
cence of the sight. 

There was a small rotting log directly 





in front of him and he slithered up to it, 
keeping his face flat against the earth. 
When he lifted his head again he found 
that the panther had not moved. It had 
abandoned its hope of a turkey, and 
was planning to settle for a squirrel. 
Charlie Billy eased his rifle over the log 
a fraction of an inch at a time, knowing 
that if the cat saw a single movement 
alien to the forest it would drop to the 
ground and disappear. 

Charlie Billy put his eye to the tele- 
scope along the top of the rifle. The big 
cat filled the lens; it seemed so close he 
thought he could reach out and touch 
it. He could never miss at this distance, 
even without the telescope sight. 

Lying on his stomach, elbows and 
legs spread wide, he relaxed his body 
completely. He pressed his cheek firmly 
against the stock of the rifle. His fore- 
finger gently released the safety. He 
swung the rifle the thousandth part of 
an inch, until the cross hairs of the 
sight were just back of the cat’s left 
foreleg, centered on the heart. 

This was the moment the Indian had 
lived for, and there was no hurry now. 
He savored his moment. 


A SOFT, silent lifting and swaying 
movement came from beside the log, 
close to his face. But his left eye was 
closed and his attention was concen- 
trated on the cat. He did not notice the 
movement, 

He let out his breath until his lungs 
were empty, then took a slow half- 
breath, timing his entire body to the 
beat of his heart. Now he had only to 
close his trigger hand as if making a 
fist of it, and the mighty lord of the 
swamp would tumble from his high 
perch and land with a thud on the 
leafy ground. And Charlie Billy would 
be the winner of the long game be- 
tween man and beast. 

It caine to him suddenly that he felt 
none of the thrill he had expected. 
Somehow he knew that when he 
squeezed the trigger he would kill more 
than the panther; he would kill some- 
thing he had known and loved all his 
life. There were few panthers left in 
the ‘Glades now, certainly not another 
Bigfoot. One day they would all be 
gone; and it was only a matter of time 
before the Seminole, too, would be 
gone. 

The movement beside Charlie Billy’s 
face had stopped swaying; the snake 
lifted slightly higher now, and its shin- 
ing little eyes studied the man lying 
quietly beside the log. 

Up on the limb, the panther moved 
almost imperceptibly in its crouch, 
inching its way forward. Now was the 
time to turn the tawny beast into meat 


for the delight of the village, into a 
glossy tan pelt to lay at the door of 
Edna Osceola’s tchiki. 

The beady eyes of the cottonmouth 
moccasin continued to watch the mo- 
tionless man. The flat head lifted still 
higher. The dull brown five-foot body, 
glistening in the early light, was coiled, 
as motionless as the log itself. Then the 
head began to sway again, very slightly, 
like a gentle movement of the long moss 
hanging from the trees overhead. 


Tex panther continued to creep cau- 
tiously along the limb toward the trunk 
of the oak. 

Charlie Billy opened his squinted left 
eye, not knowing why he did so, and 
saw the weaving head less than six 
inches from his cheek. Without moving 
his head, he looked into the tiny glit- 
tering eyes. He could almost feel the 
flicking of the tongue that kept cease- 
lessly feeling for danger. 

Charlie Billy’s knowledge of the jun- 
gle held him motionless. One breath of 
movement, one jerk of a muscle, one 
flutter of an eyelid or twitch of a finger 
and the flat head would leap. And if he 
fired the gun. . . . Imperceptibly, he 
loosened his trigger finger. 

A quick sharp squeak of death from 
the oak tree told him that Bigfoot had 
taken his squirrel, and at the corners of 
his eyes he saw a streak of tan drop- 
ping to the ground. Then Indian and 
snake were alone in the jungle stillness 
to work out the climax of their silent 
drama. Charlie Billy knew there was 
only one way for the drama to end; the 
snake must move first. And the cotton- 
mouth is seldom in a hurry. Every 
nerve in the boy’s body was raw and 
throbbing, every muscle was in agony. 
But the steady patience that was his 
heritage held him as still as the morn- 
ing sky. 

Finally, with tortuous slowness, the 
moccasin lowered its ugly head, 
straightened its body, slid silently up 
and over the log, and was gone. Charlie 
Billy pushed the rifle’s safety, bunched 
his tired body and scrambled to his feet, 
letting life flow again into his stiffened 
muscles. 


The daytime silence of the swamp, 


empty and sullen, reached out from the 
jungle and wrapped itself wetly around 
him; he was caught in the sticky gloom 
of it like a fawn in a bog. 

He started along the river toward his 
canoe, some five or six miles away. The 
day broadened, the sun clawed its way 
up the slant of the white sky and beat 
at the steaming jungle. Charlie Billy 
waded the miles of swamp wrapped in 
his own sweat, almost asleep on his 
feet. 


The evening sky was strung with 
long lines of swamp birds homeward 
bound, and the sun had just died in a 
crimson sea of its own blood, when 
Charlie Billy stood up stiffly and stepped 
from his canoe and pulled it half out of 
the water. He lifted out his rifle and 
knapsack and straightened up. He stood 
a long time looking at the girl who 
watched him from atop the bank. Then 
she moved, came down the bank to- 
ward him. 

“Taiki Edna Osceola, most beautiful 
of Seminole women,” Charlie Billy 
said. 

“Nakwni Charlie Billy, bravest hunter 
of all Seminole men,” the girl said. 

Charlie Billy turned his head and 
gazed for a moment at the maroon band 
the sun had left across the western sky. 
Then he looked back at the girl. The 
twilight made soft pools in her dark 
eyes and there was the faintest hint of 
pinkness in her cheeks and the light 
from the sky was soft on her black hair. 

“IT am glad you are back from the 
hunt, Charlie Billy,” she murmured 
shyly. 

He shrugged. 

“I was afraid you might never come 
back. I was afraid you might make 
battle with the panther, and not come 
back.” She looked down at the tips of 
her flat-heeled shoes. 

“I thought you would be riding on 
the tail of Homer Cypress’ motorcycle,” 
Charlie Billy said. 

She shook her head, her smile broad- 
ening. “No more, Never. But I know 
now what it is like.” 

“Uh?” 

“It is like being in a hurricane with- 
out rain. Then, if you do get into some 
rain, which we did, you are in a hurri- 
cane, going so fast it blows you into 
strips.” 

“Um.” 

“Next time, for me, it will be a ride 
in your canoe—if you say so.” 

“Hm'm’m!” 


Tee started walking toward the vil- 
lage. 

“I will not be going in my canoe 
much any more,” Charlie Billy told her 
after a long silence. She waited. “I will 
be gone from the village most of the 
time. Working. Oh, I'll come back once 
in a while and take you in my canoe. If 
you've had enough of motorcycles.” Still 
she waited. “I'm going to work on that 
ranch, pulling cows out of the bog. I'm 
all right with a horse, you know.” 

“You're all right, Charlie Billy,” 
said boldly. 

“Hm’m’m.” And Charlie Billy took 
her hand firmly in his and pressed it 
gently. 


she 
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Focus on Reading 
Quick Quiz 
Fiddler’s Choice (p. 3) 


A. Check the statement below which best describes the 
main idea of this short short story. Count 20 points if you 
check the correct: statement. 

__1. Get out of the way for Old Dan Tucker, he’s too late 
to get his supper. 

__2. People who refuse to work don’t deserve help. 

__3. “Man doesn’t live by bread alone.” Whatever gives 
life poetry and value, even if it is a fiddle tune, is more 
important than “bread alone.” 


__4. If music be the food of love, play on. 


My score____ 

B. For You to Discuss 

Why does Matt Ryan remind the man in black of the 
fable of the grasshopper and the ant? (The grasshopper 
sang all day all summer while the ant worked; then when 
winter came the grasshopper begged the ant for food.) 
What is your own feeling about this fable—do you sympa- 
thize with the grasshopper or the ant, or with both? Do you 
think it is fair to compare Matt with the grasshopper? 


The Hand That Touched Lincoln (p. 8) 


A. After each of the following statements write in the 
name of the character from the list below who is best de- 
scribed by the statement. 

Count five point for each. Total: 20. 

Charlie Weston 
Grandmother Patterson 


Norman Patterson 
Norman’s mother 


1. He worshipped the name of Abraham Lincoln, and 
could not bear the idea that that name should be coupled 


WA TO iti ticeitintbide 
2. She was an abrupt, insensitive kind of woman, who 
lacked the imagination which would have helped her to 





understand others, —-_ 
3. He was a shy, awkward boy, but he had a deep appre- 





ciation for the finer things in life. _ 
4. She told a great lie, to be sure, but in doing so she 





told some even greater truths. 





My score 
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B. For You to Discuss 

Why did Norman Patterson lie about his grandmother's 
having known Lincoln? Why did Grandma not deny Nor- 
man’s claims when he first brought his teacher to see her? 
What did Norman Patterson say to the class, after his grand- 
mother’s speech, that made “Pop” Weston suddenly believe 
that here was such a thing as a “higher truth”? In what ways 
is a “higher truth” different from the absolute truth of fact? 
In what ways are the stories in Shakespeare’s plays “un- 
true’? In what ways are they “true”? What makes fiction 
“true”—even if the characters never lived and the events 
never happened? Is this the same thing as the “truth” of 
Grandma Patterson's story? 


Swamp Cat (p. 15) 
A. Underline the words in parentheses that best complete 
each of the following sentences. Count five points for each. 


Total: 30. 

















Harry Lampert from Compact 
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1. Bigfoot was (a Seminole boy, a panther). 

2. The Everglades are (swampy forests in Florida and the 
southern United States, Mexican jungles). 

3. Charlie Billy's object in tracking down the panther was 
(to sell its hide and make money, to prove to himself and 
to his sweetheart his skill as a hunter). 

4. Charlie Billy was worried about Edna Osceola because 
(he felt she liked riding Homer Cypress’ motorcycle too 
much, she thought he was a coward). 

5. When Charlie Billy was near enough to the panther to 
kill him, he felt (excited and triumphant, strangely unwilling 
to shoot the beast). 

6. The lesson Charlie Billy learned on his hunt for the 
panther was that (it is foolish to try to cling too closely 
to an old way of life, there was nothing in the Everglades 
that could frighten or defeat him). 

My score 

B. For You to Discuss 


In what ways was Charlie Billy right in valuing and ob- 
serving the old customs of his tribe? In what ways was 
he wrong? Do you think his final decision to go to work on 
a ranch was a good one? Why or why not? 


Can Long Endure (p. 26) 


A. Mark the following statements “T” (True) or “F” 
(False). Count six points for each, Total: 30. 
__.1. Tom Paine had fought with the Confederate Army. 

2. The play takes place on Pearl Harbor Day. 
__3. The main thing that has made old age interesting to 
both these men is their constant quarreling. 

4. Tom Paine was delighted to find out that Sam had 
injured himself, and so could not march in the parade. 

5. The play ends with the two old men sitting abandoned 
and forgotten as the parade begins. 


My score 


(Perfect total score: 100) My total score 


B. For You to Discuss 


Do you believe it is true that any two people who quarrel 
must actually care something about each other—on the 
ground that otherwise they would not care enough to quar- 
rel? Do you think that Sam and Tom—even before they 
made up—must have been fond of each other? 





Crossword 
Puzzle 
Answer 


M 
3 
0 


Sure, you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to. But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 4-C of Cav- 
alquiz. 
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Have Fun with Words 


It’s All in Your Attitude 


Your “attitude counts’—in schoolwork, at home, and with 
your friends. And there are almost as many different kinds 
of attitudes as there are different kinds of people. 

Can you accurately describe your own attitudes—and 
those of others? If you’re sometimes at a loss to do so, now 
is a good time to add to your word-hoard. 

I. Match the words in Column I with their correct defini- 
tions in Column II by placing the letter of the appropriate 
Column II definition opposite the number of the Column I 
word. Count 5 points for each correct answer. Total score: 
50. 


Column I Column II 


. cowering (p. 11, col. 3) a. overbold, taking un- 
due liberties 
. ill-natured, cranky 
. bluntly, abruptly, 
shortly 
d. in a pert, saucy, con- 
ceited manner 
. in a disbelieving way 
fearfully shrinking or 
trembling 
. the ability to sympa- 
thize with others 
. shivering, quivering 
full of passion and 
feeling, ardent 
in a sorry, repentant 


2. cockily (p. 7, col. 2) 
(colloquial) 


3. impassioned (p. 12, col. 3) 

. presumptuous (p. 13, col. 1) 
. tremulous (p. 17, col. 3) 

}. incredulously (p. 12, col. 1) 

. cantankerous (p. 27, col. 2) 
. contritely (p. 11, col. 3) 
__9. brusquely (p. 12, col. 2) 


__10. compassion (p. 12, col. 3) manner 


My score__ 

(Note: Each of these ten words was taken from this issue 
of Literary Cavalcade. Youll find the words used in the 
places indicated in parentheses in the Column I list. To make 
doubly sure you understand the words, check the ways in 
which they are used in the issue.) 


Put Words to Work 


II. First, correct any mistakes you have made in Section I. 
Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the sentences 
below one word from Column I which best fits the meaning 
indicated in parentheses. These meanings are synonyms of 
words in Section I. Count 5 points for each sentence. 
Total: 50. 


1. Mrs. Pennington’s only reply was a _ 
grunt. (bad-tempered, peevish) 


2. It was in keeping with Marian’s __ ____ nature 
that she made a point of addressing everyone she met by his 
first name. (too confident, presuming too much) 


3. The director of the charity drive made an renee 
plea for the support of the community projects. (fired with 


strong emotion) 
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4. Listening to the old man describe his troubles, Sally 
experienced a wave of for him. (sympathy, 
concern for someone else) 





5. The guilty man stood _ as he waited 
for the judge to pronounce his sentence. (shrinking in fright) 





6. Mr. Harbaugh stared __ ; 
headlines. (1unbelievingly, doubtingly) 


at the morning’s 


7. George strode into the room scistisimaciicaseuiaiss SO 
his hat on one finger. (saucily, self-importantly) 


8. The committee chairman ______— waved 
aside the members’ objections and adjourned the meeting. 
(in a short, sudden way) 


9. I was so shocked by what Jean told me that I could 
answer only in a _ ______ whisper. (shaking, trembling) 


10. The little boy knew he had not behaved well, and 
hung his head 
apologetic, penitent way) 


when he was scolded. (in an 


My score 
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Brush Up! 


“It left my coiffure somewhat disheveled, but that was a 
mere detail."—“The Ultimate Catastrophe,” p. 14. 

Disheveled. There are a number of things that can make 
a person look disheveled—sagging socks. missing buttons, 
rumpled clothes, etc. Originally, however, a disheveled per- 
son's untidiness was confined to his hair. 


The word disheveled comes to us through the Old French 
deschevelé, which meant “stripped of hair, bald.” When 
the English adopted the word, they gave it two meanings: 
a disheveled man was bald (or hatless) ; a disheveled woman 
was one whose hair was loose and untidy. 

Disheveled, like uncouth, has no direct antonym. An un- 
couth person has bad manners, but manners won't make 
him “couth.” Similarly, a tidy person is not “sheveled.” 


Composition Capers 


Off to a Good Start 


What makes you want to read a story? Sometimes it may 
be an illustration that attracts your attention—or an in- 
triguing title. Or perhaps the author is one of your favorites. 
But whatever your reasons for beginning a story, the chances 
are that the opening sentences will either stimulate or kill 
your interest. 

The function of the opening sentence of a short story is 
to arouse the reader's interest. Something in that sentence 
must awaken curiosity—must suggest good things ahead. 
Something must “click.” 

There are many different methods of opening a story so 
as to “catch” the reader from the beginning. Let’s examine 
a few of them. 

1. The unexpected. “Every dog should have a man.” So 
begins Corey Ford’s humorous essay on page 6 of this issue. 
The unexpected reversal of the common saying that “every 
man should have a dog” arrests the reader’s attention. 

2. The direct plunge. Another way to begin a story is to 
plunge into the story situation immediately—wasting no 
time. This is what Zachary Ball does in “Swamp Cat” (p. 15) 
when he begins: “Charlie Billy found the tracks of the big 
Florida panther in the soft muck of the riverbank at day- 
light.” 

3. Why? The opening sentence of a story can pose the 
question Why? so that the reader wants to continue reading 
in order to have it answered. Both Ruth McKenney and 
Irwin Stark use this technique in this month’s Cavalcade: 

Stark (p. 8): “At Norton High they still talk about that 
Lincoln’s Birthday assembly in hushed and reverent tones.” 
(Why, the reader wonders, is this so?) 
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McKenney (p. 13): “At 8:57 p.m., the 14th of February, 
1927, I gave a low, anguished groan, threw myself on the 
white counterpane, and covered my face with a pillow.” 
(Why, we ask, was this girl in such despair on that date?) 

4. Atmospheric. For stories in which setting or mood 
is important, such a sentence as the following draws the reader 
into the atmosphere of the story: “When night comes to 
Le Tour, all is quiet except for the distant tinkle of cowbells 
on the nearby mountainsides.” 

5. Identification. When a reader identifies himself with a 
story, he will want to follow it through. The following is 
an example: “You know how it is when you're sixteen, and 
it’s a sunny afternoon in April.” 

6. Shock. “Shocking” the reader makes for a dramatic 
type of opening. Suppose you read the following sentence 
at the beginning of a story: “I never cared for my brother; 
I still don’t.” Here is an unnatural—shocking—kind of state- 
ment that the reader would want to have explained. 

7. Quotation. Quotations are frequently lively and direct. 
They may provide excellent springboards for getting a story 
off to a good start. For example: “Personally,” said Mrs. 
Hingham, “I cannot abide Eleanor Atterbury.” 

8. Character. Many stories depend for their interest on 
the characters who appear in them. A writer may establish 
this interest at the very beginning—as in the following sen- 
tence: “Fat men are supposed to be jolly, but Ronald Dum- 
barton was as gloomy a fat man as ever lived.” 

9. Problem. “Problem-type” stories may begin with an 
immediate statement of the story's problem—i.e., “To this 
day, no one in Morgantown is entirely certain that Bob 
Croswell was guilty of the crime he hung for.” 
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You're the Writer 


Working from one plot, see whether you can write nine 
opening sentences for the same story, using each of the types 
of beginnings just described. Here’s the plot: 

Pete Richards is a sixteen-year-old farm boy who has 
spent all his life on his father’s farm in the Middle West. 
Mr. Richards’ farm provides only a bare living for the family, 
and even at that, Pete and his father must work long and 
hard. The soil is not good, the farmhouse itself is poorly 
built and inconvenient, and the countryside is flat and 
monotonous. Pete nurses a deep resentment toward his 
father, who, Pete feels, has been stubborn and narrow to 
stay for so long in such unproductive, barren surroundings. 
He also feels that his father expects too much of him in the 
way of farm chores. 

Mr. Richards is a silent, stern-looking man. He apparently 
makes little effort to understand Pete. 

Early one morning, a hailstorm strikes the Richards’ farm. 
Pete is utterly discouraged. When he spots his father, in 
raincoat, standing at one corner of the field—a silent witness 
to the destruction of the season’s hopes—he feels angrily that 
this catastrophe is no more than his father deserves. 

But when Pete’s father comes in to breakfast, his face 
betrays no sign of emotion. He says simply: “We will have 
to plant again.” 

Pete is about to give vent to a blast of indignation when 


something stops him. He realizes suddenly the tragic quality 
of the picture of his father in the fields—helpless to prevent 
the destruction by the hail. He becomes aware that to say, 
“We will plant again,” is the reaction of a brave and strong 
man. And so, instead of unleashing his anger upon his father, 
he sees him as if for the first time and replies, “The storm 
is dving down already. We may be able to begin today.” 


Following Through 


Now that you have nine possible opening sentences lined 
up, decide which one you'd choose if you were writing this 
story. Which creates the most interest? Which best reflects 
the tone of the story as you'd plan to tell it? 

Remember, too, that any opening sentence is only as good 
as the paragraph it appears in. The sentences that “follow 
up” the lead sentences should sustain and build the effect 
of the opening. Without such a follow-up, even the best 
opening sentence may come down with a “thud.” 

Go over the stories and articles in this issue to see how 
each makes its “take-off.” Read through the first paragraph 
or two of each story, and decide for yourself how well the 
succeeding sentences add to the interest created by the first. 
Then add three or four more sentences to the one you chose 
to open the story about Pete Richards. 

In next month’s Composition Capers, we'll discuss some 
of the techniques for ending a story. 





. Editors (abbrev.). 
Take care of. 

. The —— Country bach’lor 
was starving to death on 
a government claim. 

. Above. 

. Angry. 

2. A part of early Americana 
was the Conestoga —.__.. 

. A little child. 

. Mother — __, founder 
of the Shakers. 


17. Small deer. 


‘Go tell Aunt _.__. her 
old grey goose is dead.” 


20. Keep. 
21. Exists. 


os yee . My Lou,” 
3. Bells do this 
“The 
Dew.” 
9. An idiot. 
. This hero, __.___. Bass, 
“was born in Indiana, 
which was his native 
home.” 
“Just remember the — 


River Valley.” 


ey ee 


33. Sense of dignity. 


“Mama’s little baby loves 
Shortnin’ 
“Slack your rope, hang- 
mé an” is from the ven, 
“The Hangman’s 
. Boxes with fists. 
. Cuts with an ax. 


. Belonging to it. 


3. To place. 


. Mistake. 


“The Cowboy’s Dream of 


‘The Farmer Comes to 


. Famous actre $s 


LeGallienne. 

A great part of Ameri- 

can folk songs consists of 
__. spirituals. 


: Run at the mouth. 


saieaaeeitegs peas, Laas 


Dogies.” 
. Peruses, 
3. Short name for. “Ed- 


ward. 


. Abbrev. for “New York.” 


. Paul Bunyan was the 


hero of the _____ fields 
as well as the lumber 
jacks. 


20. A folk song is entitled 


“The Ground 
The dead are buried in 
the Se, 
__. goes the weasel.” 


24, The planet on which we 


live. 


5. On fire. 
te ag eS” Re 


Gittin’ Up 
Mornin’.’ 


28. Measures of time. 
. Observes. 
2. Your dentist has this de- 


gree (initials). 


. Burl Ives’ favorite is the 


“Foggy, Foggy 


. Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Institute (initials ). 


Puzzle in American Folklore 














































































































@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) are all related to American Folklore. 
See how many of these starred words (there are 18) you 
can get. Allow yourself 3 points for each starred word and 
one point for each of the others. Add a b of 16 p 

if you get all the starred words right. If you get all the 
words, plus the bonus, you should have a total score of 100. 
Answers are on page 20, but don’t look now. Wait until 
you have completed the puzzle. Why spoil your fun? 
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When | Was One-and-Twenty 
By A. E. Housman 


A Red, Red Rose 


By Robert Burns When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard a wise man say, 
“Give crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away; 
Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy free.” 
But I was one-and-twenty, 
No use to talk to me. 


O my love’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June: 

O my love’s like the melody 
That's sweetly play'd in tune. 

As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 
So deep in love am I: 

And I will love thee still, my dear, 


Till a’ the seas gang dry. When I was one-and-twenty 


I heard him say again, 
“The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain; 
‘Tis paid with sighs a plenty 
And sold for endless rue.” 
And I am two-and-twenty, 
And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true. 


Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun 
I will love thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 
And fare thee weel, my only love! 
And fare thee weel a while! 
And I will come again, my love, 
Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 


Reprinted by permission from A Shrop- 
shire Lad, by A. E. Housman, published 
by Henry Holt and Co. Copyright 1924, 


Anne Rutledge 
By Edgar Lee Masters 


Out of me unworthy and unknown 

The vibrations of deathless music; 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all.” 
Out of me the forgiveness of millions toward millions, 
And the beneficent face of a nation 

Shining with justice and truth. 


I am Anne Rutledge who sleeps beneath these weeds, 
Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not through union, 

But through separation. 

Bloom forever, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom! 


Reprinted by permission of Mrs. Masters. Copyright by the 
author. 
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Love’s Secret 
By William Blake 


Never seek to tell thy love, 
Love that never told can be; 

For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly. 


I told my love, I told my love, 
I told her all my heart, 
Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears, 
Ah! she did depart! 


Soon after she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 

Silently, invisibly: 
He took her with a sigh. 


Poem 
By Robert Burns 


Cats like milk, 
And dogs like broo, 
Lads like lasses weel, 
And lasses lads too. 





the coo 
1. Two young men, John Worthing, left Oo J 4 FI N G EARN EST 


(Michael Redgrave) and Algie Moncrieff 
(Michael Denison) playfully discuss 
John’s two names—he goes by “John” 


THE 


PAPVTIVeAOwS) 


MPORTANCE 


fa 


SCENES FROM A NEW FILM 


in the country, by “Ernest” in town. BASED ON OSCAR WILDE’S POPULAR COMEDY 


HAT famous phrase “What's in a name?” 
takes a ribbing from this mirthful new film. 
Tne movie is a lively technicolor version of Irish 
playwright Oscar Wilde’s popular comedy, The 
Importance of Being Earnest, made by English 
producer J, Arthur Rank. And if you've already 


read Wilde’s play or seen it produced on the 
stage, you have the advantage of knowing just 
how important it is to have the particular 
name of “Ernest.” For the play involves two 
young men who aren't named “Ernest” and two 
young ladies—of whom the young men are very 
fond—who think that the young men are both 
named “Ernest.” The situation has been good 
for laughs ever since Oscar Wilde ripped it off in 
three weeks during his summer vacation in 1894. 


> 
eh eh he 


2. Algie invites his aunt, Lady Bracknell (Edith Evans), 
to tea, and promises John to keep her occupied while 
John proposes to daughter Gwendolen (Joan Greenwood). 


3. John (er, Ernest, that is) is interrupted while pro- 
posing to Gwendolen by the reappearance of Lady Brack- 
nell, who forbids him to see her daughter. John whis- 
pers his country address to Gwen; Algie overhears it. 
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4. Algie promptly sets off for a weekend at John’s coun- 
try home, planning to pose as John’s (imaginary) brother 
Ernest, and so to meet John’s young ward Cecily. He 
meets Cecily (photo, right) and is soon engaged to her. 


5. Finding his double name too complicating, John kills 
off his (imaginary) brother Ernest, arrives in the coun- 
try dressed in mourning for Ernest, and comes face 
to face with Algie who is posing as a very lively Ernest. 


- 
> 


; 


setts 7. But what's in a name? All ends well (and if you 
— Manet don’t know how it works out, we won't tell). John wins 


or = a his Gwendolen and Algie his Cecily (Dorothy Tutin, above). 


5. Next, Gwendolen arrives and has tea with Cecily, left. 
All goes well until both girls announce that they are 


engaged to marry a young man named Ernest Worthing. 
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A ONE-ACT PLAY 
Kather 


By CHARLES TAZEWELL 


Illustrated by 
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but they blend as one in the heart of America 
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CHARACTERS 


Sam TuRNER, tall, lean, close to ninety. 
He is a veteran of the Union Army. 


Tom Parne, small, round-faced—about 
the same age as Sam. He is a veteran 
of the Confederate Army. 


The play is in two scenes—and in 
order for these scenes to be changed 
quickly, the stage is divided in half. 
About eight feet back from the foot- 
lights a black curtain is drawn. This is 
the division point. The first scene is 
played in front of this curtain—at its 
completion the lights are completely 
dimmed out, the curtain drawn apart, 
and the second scene is ready to be 
played. During the first scene the lights 
are thrown directly on the two char- 
acters, leaving the dividing curtain in 
deep shadow so it is not noticed. 

The first scene is played in the ad- 
joining back yards of Sam Turner and 
Tom Paine. If possible it will be more 
realistic if grass is placed on the stage 
floor. There is a white fence four feet 
high running horizontally, which di- 
vides the two back yards, and again 
divides the stage. Sam plays on one 
side of this fence and Tom on the other. 

Both these characters are close to 
ninety. They were both in the Civil 
War. In the opening scene they are 
both wearing old clothes which any old 
man might wear around the house. 
They are both sitting in straight-back 
chairs, in the center of their grass plots, 
facing the audience. It is the day before 
Memorial Day and they are brushing 
their uniforms, preparing for the to- 
morrow’s parade. Sam’s uniform is the 
blue of the Union soldier and Tom's 
the gray of the Confederate. 

(Note: It will be more effective if the 
nasal twang of the Yankee and the 
soft Southern drawl of the South- 
erner are used.) 
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As the Curtain rises there are a few 
moments devoted to the vigorous brush- 
ing of Sam and Tom. And then, Tom, 
looking out of the corner of his eye at 
Sam, whistles “Dixie”—loudly and very 
much off key. 

Sam (stands it as long as he can, 
then sighs and stares at Tom in com- 
plete disgust): Of all the noises in- 
vented to insult a man’s ears, the most 
infernal creation of the devil is a pip- 
squeak! 

Tom. (belligerent—glaring at Sam): 
Are you by any chance talkin’ "bout my 
whistlin’, Sam Turner? 

Sam (goes back to his brushing): 
Maybe I am an’ maybe I ain't, Tom 
Paine! I guess a man can say what he’s 
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a mind to in his own back yard—I 
guess. T’ain’t nobody’s fault if they hap- 
pens to be a long-eared jackass hangin’ 
around to hear what he can hear! 

Tom (ominously—rising to his feet) : 
Now hold on a minute! I ain't goin’ to 
stand for you tossin’ insults over the 
fence like you do tin cans an’ rubbish 
when you think I ain't lookin’, Sam 
Turner! There wasn’t nothin’ in that 
agreement me an’ General Lee signed 
up with Grant at Appomattox sayin’ 
we had to knuckle under to any man 
what wore the blue! 

Sam (with dignity): | ain't got the 
time to argufy with no cantankerous old 
rebel with vinegar in his craw. I got 
work to do. (He rises, lays the pants of 
his uniform on his chair and brushes 
quickly.) 

Tom (sits down again): Work! If 
you did a lick of work your frayed-out 
old carcass would bust right open! 
There ain't nothin’ holdin’ you together 
but a thread of pure Yankee cussedness 
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—an’ the hope that one day I'll break 
my neck so you can march in the 
Memorial Day Parade alone! 

Sam (is pulling things out of his 
trouser pockets—string, pipe, old to- 
bacco pouch, handkerchief. He mum- 
bles the next speech): The parade 
would get where it’s goin’ a darn sight 
faster an’ smoother without you hob- 
blin’ along holdin’ it up. 

Tom: Speak up—I can’t hear ver! 

Sam: You heard me—you old fool. 

Tom: Sure I heared you. I got my 
hearin’ an’ my sight an’ seven teeth, 
which is more’n you can boast of, Sam 
Turner—an’ let me tell vou another 
thing—they ain’t never had to wait for 
me in that peerade—an’ you know it. 
I can keep step for step with the Span- 
ish-American boys, an’ even them tin- 
hatted youngsters what fit for Wilson! 
An’ I can do it even if I can’t hardly 
hear the music on account of your puf- 
fin’ an’ wheezin’! ! (Sam takes a small 
red book out of another pocket.) What's 
that! 

Sam: It’s mine. It’s my expense book! 
What you want to know for? 

Tom: ’Cause it looks like a little book 
I lost at the peerade “bout three years 
back—that’s why. 

Sam: Well it ain't! It's mine! You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, Tom 
Paine—accusin’ me of stealin’ your prop- 
erty—why I wouldn’t—(looks off right) 
Your daughter Jané’s wavin’ at you out 
the window. Guess she wants to give 
you a early supper an’ get you to bed 
so’s you'll be able to make the march 
tomorrow. (Condescending) You'd bet- 
ter run along, Tom, quick—'fore she 
gets mad. 

Tom: I'll go when I get good an’ 
ready! I ain’t under her thumb like you 
are under your daughter's. I'm goin’ 
to stay right out here ‘til Margaret calls 
an’ tells you to come in. 

Sam (chuckles): Then you'll have a 
long wait. Margaret an’ Henry have 
gone to Clovertown to see my new 
great-grandchild. 

Tom (incredulous): You mean they 
left you to keep house all alone? 

Sam: That’s what! 

Tom: Huh! They ain't liable to have 
no house when they come back. 

Sam (examining the seams of his uni 
form—says carelessly): Oh 1 reckon | 
can take care of things all right. General 
Grant used to rely pretty much on me 
for everything important he wanted 
done. Why—when I got that minnie 
ball in my arm, he come hurryin’ over 
to the dressin’ station, puffin’ on his 
seegar like a woodburnin’ engyne. 
“Now don’t you worry none, Ulysses,” I 
says, says I, “You just hold up the 
fightin’ for two shakes of a lamb’s tail, 
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an’ then I'll be right out there finishin’ 
up this here war for you.” Well, sir— 
he sent a telegram off to Abe up in 
Washington— 

Tom (breaks in, smiling slyly): 
Where'd you say you got that minnie- 
ball, Sam? 

Sam: In the arm. Right here’s the 
place she went in—an’—(He holds up 
coat sleeve with a hole in it. Pants are 
still laid out on chair, where one can 
see a hole, also.) 

Tom (peering over): What's that 
hole there in the britches? 

Sam: What hole? (He picks them up 
and examines them.) 

Tom: There toward the rear of the 
off-hind leg. 

Sam (examining them): I don’t see 
no—oh—that’s a moth-hole, I reckon. 

Tom (scornfully): No moth-hole 
never looked a mite like that one, Sam 
Turner! That’s a rebel bullet hole that 
caught you in retreat! 

Sam (enraged): Retreat! I never re- 
treated one step, Tom Paine! 

Tom (delighted, grins all over): Av’ 
I say it was a bullet! By Glory— I bet 
it was me put it there! I recollect sendin’ 
a piece o’ lead after a pair of Union 
britches high-tailin’ it up a slope just 
a few days ‘fore the war ended! I al- 
ways did wonder if I hit ‘em! 

Sam (in towering rage): 
these here britches! 

Tom (laughing): An’ you been sayin’ 
that limp of yourn come from rheu- 
matiz! 

Sam (beside himself): T’iz rheuma- 
tiz! 

Tom (cackling): Wait ’til I tell the 
committee! 

Sam (enraged): If you go spreadin’ 
lies about me—! 

Tom (gleeful): I'm goin’ to suggest 
they ask you to march backwards in the 
peerade tomorrow so’s you'll look more 
natchell! 

Sam (furious); By thunder —I’m 
warnin’ you, Tom Paine—! 

Tom (soothing): Now, Sam—don’'t 
get excited— 

Sam (wrathful, starts walking up 
and down): I'm givin’ you just one 
minute to take back what you said— 

Tom: If you was to give me a whole 
hour, I—now look out you'll break your 
fool neck-—You'll trip over that chair— 

Sam: Don't tell me what to do—(He 
bumps into chair, it rolls over and he 
falls flat on the ground. He yells with 
pain.) 

Tom (rises and comes to his side of 
fence—peering over): There! Did just 
what I told you you'd do, didn’t you? 
Can't take no advice from nobody— 
you old smart aleck. (Pause while he 
looks at Sam—then, with his voice chang- 
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ing completely—) Are you hurt, Sam? 

Sam (his breath knocked out): 
‘Course I ain’t hurt— 

Tom: Then why don’t you get , 

Sam (sitting up by now rubbing his 
ankle); ’Cause I like sittin’ here—that’s 
why. 

Tom: But Sam— 

Sam: Leave me alone. 

Tom: You are hurt! Your leg’s all 
twisted an’ your ankle’s swellin. You 
just stay there ‘til I come around 
through the gate an’ help you up— 
(He starts downstage.) 

Sam (menacing): Don’t you put a 
foot on this property, Tom Paine! 

Tom (stops): Now Sam, don’t be— 

Sam (his face twisted with pain): 
You heard what I said! From now on 
don't even speak to me! That there 
fence is goin’ to be same as the Mason- 
Dixon line—an’ you stay to vour side! 


Tom (seriously): You really mean 
that, Sam? 

Sam (with venom): I never meant 
nothin’ more in my whole life! 

Tom (resigned): All right—if that’s the 
way you want it—that’s the way it'll 
be, Sam. ’Course during the peerade 
tomorrow— 

Sam: During the peerade, you stay 
to your side of the street an I'll stay 
on mine. An’ don’t go thinkin’ I won't 
be marchin’—cause I'll be there if I 
have to crawl, just so’s you can’t puff 
out your chest an’ walk alone! There 
ain't nothin’ the matter with my leg. 
(He pauses. Tom says nothing.) Do 
you hear me? (He glares at Tom.) 

Tom (weakly): I hear you, Sam. 

Sam (glares at him then turns away): 
Humph! They ain't a thing the matter 
with it. I jest like sittin’ here—it’s—it’s 
real comfortable—somethin’ like the 
way I used to sit with the boys around 
the campfire. Yes, sir—it’s—so comfort- 
able I mav go on sittin’ here like this 
for quite a spell—so go on about your 
business, Tom Paine—just go on about 
your business an’ let me alone— 

(End of the first scene) 
(The lights black out. The two char- 


acters exit quickly and are not seen. 
Stage hands remove chairs, uniforms 
and fence. During this a band off stage 
comes up softly—playing “Glory, Glory 
Hallelujah.” After a minute or so 
drums join them—all in distance. The 
band is supposed to be playing down 
in the village. 

When all is in readiness the lights 
come up and the curtains part on the 
living room of Sam Turner's home. 
There is a door center which leads to 
the outside. There are windows on 
either side through which the morning 
light streams, It is ten o'clock. There is 
another door down right with a fire- 
place above it. A clock is on the mantel. 
An easy chair is drawn up in front of 
fireplace. There is a table center, a 
large chair on either side 

As the curtain parts Sam is dis- 
covered sitting in the easy chair. He 
has his un.jorm on, but the coat is un- 
buttoned and his hair is not combed. 
His uniform cap is on the floor at his 
side. His ankle is all tied up in layers 
of cloth to give it the appearance of 
being badly swollen. The clock on the 
mantel booms ten. Sam turns his head 
slowly and looks at it until it stops. He 
shakes his head a little then, and leans 
back on the chair. For a minute his face 
shows his grief. Then there is a knock 
on the door. Sam does not stir nor even 
open his eyes. There’s another knock 
and —) 

Tom (offstage): Sam! Sam! It’s me— 
Tom Paine! (Sam does not answer nor 
stir.) SAM! (Tom opens door and peers 
in): Sam—why doncher answer the— 
(He sees him and comes down a little.) 
Sam—watcha sittin’ there for? Don't 
you know it’s most time for the pee- 
rade? 

Sam (without opening his eyes): 
This happens to be my favorite rockin’ 
chair an’ I feel like sittin’ in it, that’s 
all. Will you go away an’ leave me 
alone? (Opens his eyes and sits up, 
getting furious all of a sudden.) What 
right have vou got to come in my 
house, I'd like to know! Didn't I say 
for you to stay on your own side of the 
fence? 

Tom (ignoring him): You ain't even 
ready to march—you ain't buttoned up 
—or combed or nothin’— 

Sam: Well—supposin’ I ain't! I-I 
just don’t feel like dressin’ up today 
Don’t stand there starin’ like a jay 
bird! (Tom has come down and is nou 
on a line with Sam.) Why don’t you 
go along with your daughter an’ het 
husband ’stead of traipsin’ over her 
where you ain’t wanted? 

Tom: Well, I—I didn’t see you star! 
off, Sam, so I— 

Sam (breaking in): The reason you 
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didn’t see me is ‘cause I ain't goin’! 

Tom (incredulous); Ain't goin’—? 

Sam (carelessly): No. I—I got to 
thinkin’ it over an’ decided not to be 
in the peerade this year. 

Tom: But why, Sam? 

SAM (evading) : Well, I—I'm just 
tired of peerades, that’s all. 

Tom: But this is Memorial 
Sam! 

Sam (angrily): 
I ain’t marchin’. 

Tom (aghast): But 
got to! 

Sam (putting up a brave front): 
Maybe you think it’s pretty fine to 
march up Main Street with the band 
a-playin’ an’ the crowds a-cheerin’. 
Maybe you feel pretty important when 
vou hear the Mayor call your name in 
his speech. But I ain’t like that. I think 
it’s a lot o’ foolishness— 

Tom (gently): Now 
Sam— 

Sam (breaking in—loudly ) 
wantin’ to march alone for a_ long 
time, Tom Paine—well, now you can 
do it! (Almost in tears) Well—watcha 
waitin’ for?—You'll be late—Go on, 
why don’t you—? 

Tom (slowly, staring at him): Sam 
Turner—you're a tarnated old ar! You 
ain't tired o’ peerades. 
what’s keepin’ you home! 

SAM (protesting) : There ain’t nothin’ 
wrong with my leg! 

Tom: Why—your ankle’s swollen up 
like a hunk of ham baloney! Look at it! 

Sam (carelessly) : Supposin’ it is! I—- 
I could walk all right if | had a mind to. 

Tom: You twisted it when you fell 
over that chair last evenin’— — 

Sam (desperately): Will you mind 
your own business, Tom Paine? Go on— 
get started. The peerade’s formin’ right 
now! 

Tom: Well, let it form! (With de- 
cision) I ain't marchin’ either! (He 
crosses to chair at right of table and sits. 
Sam waits until he is all settled before 
his next speech.) 

Sam (staring at him): You—you ain't 
marchin’? 

Tom (stoutly. Settles 
rocks): That’s what I said. 

Sam: But why ain't you? 

Tom: Don't feel like it, that’s why. 
It's my—my back. (He nods his head 
vigorously.) Yes sir, that’s it-my back. 
Always has give me trouble since that 
artillery mule kicked me at Vicksburg. 

Sam (suspiciously): You didn’t com- 
plain over it last evenin’. 

Tom (rubbing his back and grunt- 
ing): Come on me sudden-like in the 
night. Yes sir—layin’ there awake I 
done a lotta thinkin’—an’ it just come to 
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is a lot o’ foolishness. (Scornfully) Sure 
—dressin’ up to make believe we're 
heroes ‘stead o’ just two ole men! Why 
—folks musta been laughin’ at us for 
years. The sight of two old coots 
marchin’ along hobblin’-like in their 
sodjer suits musta been pretty funny! 

Sam (doubtfully): Well—maybe so. 
But I always thought you looked real 
martial, Tom. A—credit to the Con- 
fed’racy. 

Tom (pleased): Did you really, Sam? 
Well, you know, I was always mighty 
proud to march alongside of you. Yes 
sir—you always looked to me like a 
Union man Old Abe would be proud 
of. 

Sam: Thank you, Tom. (There is 
quite a pause.) I—1 wonder if they'll 
think it funny we ain’t marchin’? 

Tom: I reckon not. T’ain’'t likely 
thev'll even notice we ain't there. It's 
a big peerade. T’ain’t natural they'd 
miss two old codgers like us. 

Sam (sighing): Nope—ain’t much 
like it used to be, is it? There was a 
lot of us then—steppin’ along so high 
an’ proud—flags flyin’—(Very low) But 
now there’s only vou an’ me. 

Tom (softly): We're the rear guard, 
Sam. Our army’s gone on ahead an’ 
left us behind. But they won't forget 
us. Not Grant an’ Lee. They know 
the name of every soldier on the roll. 
They'll be sendin’ for 
want a job done. 

Sam: Sure—sure they will, Tom. An’ 
bein’ a rear guard is pretty important. 
Makes a man feel mighty proud that 
his officers think he’s good enough to 
carry it off all right. To represent the 
whole army, so to speak. 

Tom: That's right. That’s why I don’t 
care at all "bout not bein’ in this pee- 
rade. We got honors enough. 

Sam (wistfully): Sure. (The band 
which stopped playing during the first 
part of this scene has started again— 
the drums come up quite distinctly. 
From now on they get louder.) The 
drums sound pretty good, don’t they? 
(wistfully ) 

Tom (wishful): Yes—You sure can— 
can step out to that beat— 

Sam: I reckon there'll be a big 
crowd— (Quickly) But I'm glad I'm 
not marchin’. It’s so-so danged hot— 

Tom (stirs around in his chair): Sure 
—a man’d get mighty tuckered out pee- 
radin’ on a day like this— 

Sam: T ain't worth it. 
You reckon they're goin’ 
Street now? 

(Drums can be heard louder—music 
out.) 

Tom: Yeh—swingin’ by the school- 
house—Remember how the children al- 
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steps an’ the cannon from Gettysburg— 

Sam: An’ then across—(Breaks off) 
Say—have they changed the route of 
march this year, Tom? 

Tom: "Course not. You know it’s been 
the same for the past twenty years. Up 
Walnut to Spring—over Spring to— 

Sam (breaking in): But them drums 
sound almighty close, Tom— 

Tom (they turn and stare at each 
other): Yeah—most like they was leadin’ 
the peerade right up this street— 

Sam: 'Course they wouldn't do that— 

Tom: Nope—wouldn't have no cause 
to—(Fife and drum corps suddenly 
break into “Glory, Glory Hallelujah” 
quite loudly and coming nearer.) Sam! 
SAM! (He jumps up and runs to the 
window.) THEY ARE COMIN’ THIS 
WAY! I CAN SEE ’EM OUT THE 
WINDOW! THEY'RE STOPPIN’ OUT 
FRONT-! 

Sam_ (incredulous) : 
stoppin’ here? 

Tom (is hopping around running 
hack and forth from Sam to the win- 
dow): Yes! The Guvner’s car—Yes sir- 
it’s the Guvner’s car an’ it’s at the curb, 
Sam—an’ in front of it—leadin’ the 
whole peerade—is a car with a sign 
sayin’ “The Heroes of "65!" (Tom is 
beside himself with excitement, drums 
roaring and band playing.) 

Sam (weakly): Who do you s’pose 
that car’s for, Tom? 

Tom (scornfully): Who's that car 
for, Sam Turner? Why—it’s for us, you 
danged old fool! “Heroes” it says- 
right out big an’ plain for everybody 
to read! Come on, Sam—put on your 
cap an’ give me your arm. We got to 
walk out proud together! 

(Tom is bustling around Sam getting 
him together—finally to his feet, where 
they stand arm in arm, facing audi- 
ence.) 

SAM (quavering) : 
nity, Tom— 

Tom: Sure—with dignity! We got to 
be a credit to the old command. Glory 
be—just wait ‘til a dispatch rider comes 
ridin’ up to the Big Encampment— 
(Tom looks up, so all can know he 
means Heaven.) —his horse all of a 
lather an’ covered with star dust! He'll 
come smart to attention—(Tom comes 
to attention followed by Sam) and say 
“General Grant and Lee,—I beg to in- 
form you that your REARGUARD of 
’65 is leadin’ the whole Memorial Day 
Peerade!” 

(Tom takes Sam's arm and they walk 
as straight as they can “with dignity” 
to the center door. The drums come up 
loud—the band also comes up and as 
the curtain falls the two old soldiers 
are seen standing on the walk outside 
saluting the supposed crowd.) 
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ago—which we think you'll agree makes 
her charming essay even more remark- 
able. 


aaa yn my hometown is long 
ago and far away, I shall never 
forget the last time I saw it. My father, 
mother and I were sitting in an old- 
fashioned car, racing madly to escape 
the enemy. As I turned around, there it 
was, nestled between two big moun- 
tains, beautiful and peaceful as it had 
always been. The moon was pale in the 
west as the red-eyed sun cast a glowing 
light between the gigantic mountains— 
my hometown, On top of one mountain 
was a castle dark and mysterious. 
When I was a child I believed that 
nothing evil could happen to us be- 
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cause of that castle. On top of the cas- 
tle’s tower was a big golden ball. The 
rays of the sun caressed the golden ball 
as I sat and watched breathlessly. 

Around my hometown for over seven 
hundred years there has been a stone 
wall which was built by a knight, a 
crusader, who lived in the castle high 
up on the mountain. 

Even though we had a stone wall 
and a castle, which made our town 
romantic, the whole town was not com- 
pletely out of an ancient history book. 
We were proud of our three churches, 
the grammar school where everyone 
went through the eighth grade, and our 
movie theater. The city hall was a 
colossal building of white marble. It 
had a high tower, but there was no 
green moss growing around it; there 
was nothing lovely about this tower, as 
there was about the castle’s tower. 
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Somehow I felt that this modern build- 
ing didn’t quite belong in the same 
town with the wall and the castle. 

When the day’s work was done, the 
women of the town used to stand out- 
side their doors and gossip. Their 
dresses were plain and in solid colors 
like black, grey and blue; their hands 
were hidden under their aprons, and 
their hair was pulled straight back and 
fastened in a knot. There were three 
cars in my hometown, and every time 
one went by, everyone rushed to the 
windows to watch the spectacle. 

Aside from gossip, church and 
movies, the town did not offer very 
much in the way of entertainment. In 
the wintertime everyone went sleigh-rid- 
ing. Sometimes we were lucky and got a 
horse and a big sleigh; then we tied 
about fifteen or twenty little sleds to- 
gether and off we'd go into the white 
world. The horse would have _ bells 
around its neck, and they would jingle 
with every step. We were a happy 
crowd, riding through the snow-covered 
world letting our songs ring out—songs 
that everyone knew, like “Stille Nacht, 
Heilige Nacht,” and “Oh Tannenbaum, 
Oh Tannenbaum.” It was so lovely, a 
singing crowd of children, the glister- 
ing snow, and the warm lights stream- 
ing out from behind the windows 
making everything seem homey. 

But the snow didn’t always last. 
Gradually it melted away as the trees 
grew greener. Spring was a very dull 
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time for entertainment; that is why we 
worked harder in school. As the trees 
began to bear fruits, the wonderful 
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pool opened. Oh yes, we had a big 
pool. It was hidden by high elm trees. 
The water came from a spring in the 
mountains, but it ran into a pool. Young 
and old spent their spare time under 
the dark shady trees, either swimming 
or just enjoying the sun. 

As the leaves began to turn into 
brilliant colors, the swimming pool 
closed, and another period of all work 
and no play began. We worked hard in 
school, because report cards came up. 
But even this period had an end, and 
as the last leaves had fallen, the first 
snow began to sail from heaven. And 
there it was again—the magnificent 
wintertime. 

I believe that as long as I live I shall 
never forget the last sight of my home- 
town, as it lay there covered by snow, 
bordered by a big stone wall, nestled 
between two big mountains, and guard- 
ed by the castle which protects it from 
all evil. As the sun came blazing up 
from the east, bathing the snow-cov- 
ered town in its radiant light, I turned 
my head slowly while tears streamed 
down my face. 

“This shall always be my hometown.” 
My heart seemed to say it, and every- 
thing around me echoed it back. ~ 


Paging Emily Post 


By JULIA BRASSIL 


Cathedral H.S. 
New York, N. Y. 


Teacher, Sister Maureen 


This is one of a group of poems that 
Julia Brassil has entered in the 1953 
Awards, (See page 39 for the rules for 
poetry entries.) 

He looked her way. 
She boldly flirted. 
He turned his head 
His eyes averted. 


Her heart in tune with the orchestra’s 
song 

Whispered—“Now, what did I do 
wrong?” 


He looked again, 

An inquiring glance. 

She smiled demurely. 
“May I have this dance?” 


Softly she questioned the starlit 
night— 
“What in the world did I do right?” 
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Darkness By WILLIAM E. BATHURST 
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Teacher, Mary Toft 


Smile, you lazy-daisy sun. 

Sing softly, jay. 

Do not disturb the dusty road— 
The way is clear. 


What see I riding darkness-clad? 
Why hides the sun? 


What mystic form comes through 
the dust? 
The rider comes. 


Warmly smiling, singing loudly, 
Play the dovelet and the sun. 
Comes my sweetheart soft and lovely. 
Do not fall, dear, do not run. 


AFTER the DARKNESS 


Richard O’Keefe’s short short story 
received a national Honorable Mention 
in the 1952 Scholastic Writing Awards 
and we are pleased to print it in CAV- 
ALCADE FIRSTS. We think you'll 
agree that Richard shows a sensitive 
understanding of a painfully poignant 
experience in the life of this small boy. 


*4‘OME on, Jackie,” Stevie said, as 
they stood on the corner. 

Jackie couldn't decide. He squinted 
in the bright sunlight, wanting to go 
but wondering if he should. His thumb 
in his pants’ pocket went back and 
forth along the smooth surface of his 
black penknife, and he said nothing. 

Stevie, always annoyed at times like 
this when Jackie remained in silent in- 
decision, frowned at his companion and 
resumed his coaxing. 

“Come on. You won't see anythin’ 
like this for a couple years, maybe 
longer, even. You don’t wanna miss it.” 

No, Jackie realized, something like 
this couldn’t be missed. Anvthing but 
the setting up of the circus and the 
unloading of the animals. Every kid in 
town would be there. But it was late 
in the afternoon already, and today of 
all days he couldn't be late. Today, 
right after supper, Joe would leave. 
Joe, his big brother, was going away to 
the army. 

“I want to see it as much as you do, 
Stevie, but it’s gettin’ late, and I told 
you I gotta be home.” 

“You'll still be home in time for sup- 
per. We won't stay long. Don’t worry, 
you won't miss seein’ Joe.” 


By RICHARD R. O’KEEFE 


Central District Catholic H.S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Brother Francis Emery 


Even Stevie, who most of the time 
was baffled by Jackie’s moods and emo- 
tions, realized and understood his fel- 
low eight-year-old’s devotion to his big 
brother Joe. Joe was nineteen, a man, 
you might say. Joe was big, strong, 
smart, and to Jackie he was a god. 

the sunlight accentuated the frowns 
around Jackie’s mouth and on his fore- 
head, right beneath his disorderly hair, 
as he moistened his lips with his tongue 
again and again. 

It sure was somethin’ to see. It would 
be awful to miss it. And, after all, he 
wouldn't stay long. He'd leave early, 
and give himself plenty of time to get 
home for supper. 

“Okay,” he said to Stevie. “I'll come 
with ya.” 

Stevie’s 


round face broke into a 
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smile. The two boys turned the corner 
and started down the street. 


Jackie broke into a run. Why had he 
stayed so long? Why had he enjoyed 
watching it? He hated it now. It had 
made him forget about time and about 
going home. He should never have 
gone there in the first place. Suddenly 
he vehemently hated Stevie. too. for 
coaxing him to go, Where was Stevie 
now? Still down at the circus, still 
watching. Jackie was alone, and a fran- 
tic fear seized him that he wouldn't 
make it home in time to see Joe. 

He was getting out of breath now, 
but still he ran. He had to make it. He 
raced down another block, and an- 
other. panting for breath, the sweat 
running down his face. 

He was in sight of home now. He 
could no longer run, but managed to 
get down the alley as quickly as he 
could, banged open the gate, tore 
through the yard, and up onto the back 
porch, 

The house was silent, strangely, 
darkly silent. The first thing he saw 
was the sink piled with dirty dishes, 
and he immediately knew that supper 
was over and he was too late. Joe was 
gone. 

He heard footsteps, and he looked 
up. It was his mother. His father had 
died shortly after he had been born, 
and his mother, left alone with two 
small boys to care for, had aged rapid- 
ly. Her hair was almost white, but she 
had a serene, kindly face and Jackie 
thought she was beautiful. 

But now as he looked at her there 
was no serenity in her expression. Her 
face was drawn, her eyes puffed and 
red, with tears still clinging about them 
on the lashes. Jackie hated to see his 


Water color by Joan Murphy, California 
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mother cry. At those times he did not 
like to look at her, and tried to avoid 
doing so now. Her voice was full and 
funny-sounding when she spoke, not 
like it was at other times. “Where were 
you, Jackie? Joe waited as long as he 
could, but he had to go.” 

He swung away from her, his eyes 
burning. He mustn't cry in front of her, 
he mustn’t. His mother could, but he, 
the man of the family now, must not. At 
least she would not see him do it. He 
was out of the room in a second, and 
running up the steps. Now there was 
no one to see, andthe tears came, blind- 
ing him and making him stumble. 


DEAD 


Pen Argyl (Pa.) H. 


This is a science-fiction story that 
Alan Schrack has entered in the 1953 
Awards. Alan has tackled a difficult 
type of story for a young writer, and 
we print it here because we feel that 
it possesses the suspense and imagina- 
tion that are criteria of good science 
fiction. 


IMON Trent smiled grimly as he 

thought of the effect his revelation 
would have on the man sitting across 
the table from him. That man, Morgan 
Klein, Chief of the Solar Police, had 
had a great deal to do with the merci- 
less destruction of the mutant race, 
and for that Simon Trent could never 
forgive him. 

Now Klein turned from the stereo 
show he had been watching and said, 
looking quizzically at Trent, “I am 
beginning to wonder why you asked 
me to dinner. Do you find my presence 
so pleasing or suddenly want to renew 
our old friendship?” 

Trent forced a smile. “To be quite 
truthful, I hoped to have you tell me 
the full story of the mutants. The parts 
of it that didn’t come out in the papers 
or on video, that is.” 

Klein laughed. “I thought as much. 
Well, there can be no possible harm 
in telling you now. We have extermi- 
nated the loathsome monsters and their 
threat to mankind is ended.” 

Klein smiled wryly. “You are un- 
doubtedly the foremost biologist and 
geneticist in the Solar System, and 
know hundreds of times as much about 
this field as I do . . . It seems,” he said, 
“that nature did not intend to end with 
man, She mutated man as she had 
mutated the species which preceded 


Inside his room, he flung himself on 
his bed. Joe was gone. He hadn't said 
goodbye to him. The only sound was 
his own sobbing, and when finally that 
had stopped, he heard the ticking of 
the clock on the dresser. 

When at last he got up, his room 
was in darkness. 

Then he heard his mother’s voice call- 
ing from downstairs. “Jackie, your sup- 
per’s on the table.” He walked out into 
the hall, and past Joe’s empty room. 
The aroma of the food from downstairs 
reached his nostrils, and he realized he 
was hungry. He breathed deeply. Then 
he started downstairs. 


END 


By Alan Schrack 


S. Teacher, Marjorie May 


him, and a new race, the mutants, was 
the result. The mutants had much the 
same physical characteristics as men, 
except that they were generally over 
six feet tall and were immune to most 
of the diseases that plague humanity. 
The most important difference was 
their tremendous intelligence. In the 
short period of time before their de- 
tection and in spite of their small num- 
bers these mutants, or ‘Homo Superior’ 
as they called themselves, made dis- 
coveries that bafle us yet. When the 
Solar Federation learned of the mu- 
tants—their discovery was purely acci- 
dental by the way—we captured two of 
them. With the aid of truth drugs and 
other methods we extracted a great deal 
of information from them. We learned 
that there were only about ten thou- 
sand mutants born. In addition to this, 
we found plans for a star ship in one 
of their secret laboratories.” 

“What?” exclaimed Trent. “Why, 
that’s fantastic. Even traveling at the 
speed of light, the maximum speed 
attainable, it would take one hundred 
and forty years to reach the nearest 
star with inhabitable planets.” 

Klein grinned. “You may be a great 
biologist but I you are not a 
physicist,” he said. “Over seventy years 
ago Dr. David Emmerson proved con- 
clusively that space may be warped. 
It was known that if a vessel entered 
warped space, it would disappear and 
almost instantly reappear in another 
spot, having traveled the intervening 
distance through a higher space level 
or hyper-space, as it was called, In 
warped-space the velocity of light and 
hence the possible maximum speed of 
a vessel increases with respect to nor- 


see 
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mal space. The expense and danger of 
manufacturing and using space-warp 
equipment plus the fact that the amount 
of warp could not be accurately pre- 
dicted made the utilization of hyper- 
space impractical at that time. The 
mutants, however, devised warping 
equipment that was far superior to the 
junk we had. They actually planned to 
build interstellar ships for their whole 
race and fly to the star Riegel.” 

Trent blurted, “Then all that stuff 
you had on video and in the magazines 
and newspaper was just propaganda! 
The mutants didn’t intend to conquer 
the Solar System and enslave us. They 
were just going to leave peacefully 
for Riegel.” 

Klein looked sharply at Trent. The 
smile was gone from his face, and 
when he spoke again his voice was 
almost harsh, “Come on, Simon!” he 
said. “Don’t start any of your superior 
talk again. It took all my influence to 
keep the Council from bringing you 
to trial for your treasonous statements 
against the Federation when you criti- 
cized our handling of the mutants. 
There were a good many Council 
members who would gladly have had 
you brain-shocked. You must have cer- 
tainly realized that all the things we 
said about the mutants weren't true. 
It was necessary to destroy them and 
to do this we needed the complete co- 
operation of every man, woman, and 
child in the Federation.” 

In spite of the fact that he had 
thought from the beginning that the 
Council had exaggerated the truth, Si- 
mon Trent was totally unprepared for 
the statement about the mutants’ inten- 
tions to leave the system. He had heard 
part of the story of the mutants from 
a few of his biologist friends, who had 
been called on to examine some of the 
members of this strange new race, and 
had learned that the mutants were 
against war and violence. He had 
thought of the tremendous good their 
knowledge and advice would bring to 
mankind. Then, when the Council be- 
gan its wholesale murder of the entire 
race, he had denounced the men at the 
head of the government in scathing 
terms. 

When he spoke again his voice was 
hard and cold. “If these mutants were 
leaving the System, why did you find it 
necessary to destroy them?” 

Klein answered impatiently. “You 
are so wrapped up in your ideals, 
Simon, that you let them interfere with 
your practical judgment. If we had let 
the mutants leave the Solar System, 
they would have settled on the two 
habitable planets of Riegel. Then in 
several generations they would have 
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settled in all the star systems of this 
area of the galaxy. By the time we per- 
fected the space-warp  drive”—here 
Trent laughed bitterly, but after looking 
at him Klein went on—“all the better 
worlds of this section would have been 
colonized by mutants and there would 
have been no room for man.” 

Trent laughed again, “I happen to 
know that man will never reach the 
stars. But suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment I say he does. The galaxy is a 
pretty big place and surely there ought 
to be room enough in it for two intelli- 
gent races.” 

Klein shrugged. “It sounds very well 
in theory, but theoretically there should 
have been enough land in North Amer- 
ica for both the natives and the white 
peoples; yet the aborigines were ex- 
terminated for the simple reason that 
they were inferior, and we are certainly 
inferior to the mutants. 

“But what do you mean by your 
statement that man will never gain the 
stars? We have already sent expedi- 
tions as far as Pluto. In seventy-five 
years we should launch our first inter- 
stellar ship. This is just the beginning 
for mankind, the glorious beginning of 
a galactic empire.” 

“Man will never have a galactic em- 
pire,” Trent said flatly. 

“All right,” said Klein, “I'll humor 
you. Why won't men ever get to an- 
other star?” 

Trent had been waiting for this ques- 
tion. He had already answered it a 
thousand times in his mind; a thousand 
times he had seen shocked disbelief on 
the face of Morgan Klein, the shocked 
disbelief as his greatest dreams were 
smashed to dust. Trent began, “Didn't 
you and your murderous friends find it 
odd that the first mutant was born in 
2026 and the last in 2034? In the eight- 
year period between those two dates 
ten thousand mutants were born. In the 
sixteen years since 2034 not one mutant 
has been born. And in those same six- 
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teen years, the general birth rate of the 
entire population has sharply de 
creased.” 

“We failed to find anything signifi 
cant in the fact that no more mutants 
are being born,” answered Klein. “Per- 
haps humanity is rid of them for good, 
or perhaps we shall have another wave 
of mutant births in a few years. In any 
case we are prepared, All children are 
examined regularly; and, if a mutant 
is found he will be dealt with, swiftly 
As for the general decrease in births, 
this is due to the fact that people who 
lived in or near cities that were atom- 
bombed in World War III are unable 
to have children because of the exces 
sive radiation they received.” 

“It has always been thought that that 
was the reason,” mused Trent. “How 
ever, the birth rate should have leveled 
off by now and yet it continues to de- 
crease on an exponential curve. Then, 
too, there are the Venusian colonies. 
The settlers of Venus were exposed to 
no radiation and yet their birth rate 
shows the same odd drop.” 

“What are you trying to say?” cried 
Klein. His face was chalky white. 

“I am saying that the birth rate will 
continue to decrease,” replied Trent 
relishing every word, “The mutants 
were nature’s last efforts to continue a 
dying race, and you destroyed them.” 


ONE QUESTION 


By Anne E. Gould 


Bethlehem Central H. S., Delmar, N. Y. 
Teacher, Gladys Skenington 


Anne Gould won a national Award in 
Poetry in both the 1951 and 1952 
Scholastic Writing Awards. This poem 
is from her 1952 entry. 


If you are such a superman 
And have no human will, 
Why did you hold the little bird 
So gently, on the hill? 


On Friday, just a week ago, 
I saw you standing there— 
Binding up a broken wing 
With such exquisite care. 


You've said you are a superman; 
Emotions? How absurd! 
Yet all I want to know is why 
You loved the little bird. 
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The Sea Around Us 


Book excerpt from the best seller that tells the fascinating 


story of the sea and seeks to unravel its eternal mystery 


ABOUT THIS BOOK: Even if you have 
never seen the sea and live a thousand miles 
from the shores of the Atlantic or Pacific, you 
will be moved by this extraordinary book. 
Rachel L. Carson writes with the pen of a 
poet, though she is a trained scientist and edi- 
tor-in-chief of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service publications. And in The Sea 
Around Us she tells the enthralling story of the 
water world that covers three-quarters of our 
planet, and answers some of the thousand 
questions you—and we—have so often asked. 
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The Gray Beginning 


Beginnings are apt to be shadowy, 
and so it is with the beginnings of that 
great mother of life, the sea. Many 
people have debated how and when the 
earth got its ocean, and it is not sur- 
prising that their explanations do not 
always agrée. For the plain and in- 
escapable truth is that no one was there 
to see. 

So if I tell here the story of how the 
young planet Earth acquired an ocean, 
it must be a story pieced together from 
many sources and containing whole 
chapters the details of which we can 
only imagine. The story is founded on 
the testimony of the earth’s most an- 
cient rocks, which were young when 
the earth was young; on other evidence 
written on the face of the earth’s satel- 
lite, the moon; and on hints contained 
in the history of the sun and the whole 
universe of star-filled space. For al- 
though no man was there to witness 
this cosmic birth, the stars and the moon 
and the rocks were there, and, indeed, 
had much to do with the fact that there 
is an ocean. 


The Earth... and Moon 


The new earth, {veshly torn from its 
parent sun, was a ball of whirling gases, 
intensely hot, rushing through the black 
spaces of the universe. Gradually the 
ball of flaming gases cooled. The gases 
began to liquefy, and Earth became a 
molten mass. 

The materials of this mass eventually 
became sorted out in a definite pattern: 
the heaviest in the center, the less heavy 
surrounding them, and the least heavy 
forming the outer rim. This is the pat- 
tern which persists today—a central 
sphere of molten iron, very nearly as hot 
as it was 2 billion years ago, an inter- 
mediate sphere of semiplastic basalt, 
and a hard outer shell, relatively quite 
thin and composed of solid basalt and 
granite. 

The outer shell of the young earth 
must have been a good many millions 
of years changing from the liquid to the 
solid state, and it is believed that, be- 
fore this change was completed, an 
event of the greatest importance took 
place—the formation of the moon. The 
next time you stand on a beach at night, 
watching the moon’s bright path across 
the water, and conscious of the moon- 
drawn tides, remember that the moon 
itself may have been born of a great 
tidal wave of earthly substance, torn off 
into space. 


Reprinted by permission from The Sea 
Around Us, by Rachel L. Carson, published 
by the Oxford University Press. Copyright, 
1950, 1951, by Rachel L. Carson 
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There were tides in the new earth, 
long before there was an ocean. In re- 
sponse to the pull of the sun, the molten 
liquids of the earth’s whole surface rose 
in tides that rolled unhindered around 
the globe and only gradually slackened 
and diminished as the earthly shell 
cooled, congealed, and hardened. Those 
who believe that the moon is a child of 
Earth say that during an early stage of 
the earth’s development something hap- 
pened that caused this rolling tide to 
gather speed and momentum and to 
rise to unimaginable heights. And a 
great wave was torn away and hurled 
into space. But immediately, of course, 
the newly created satellite became stb- 
ject to physical laws that sent it spin- 
ning in an orbit of its own about the 
earth. 


The Ocean... 


But this is to anticipate the story, for 
when the moon was born there was no 
ocean. The gradually cooling earth was 
enveloped in heavy layers of cloud, 
which contained much of the water of 
the new planet. For a long time its sur- 
face was so hot that no moisture could 
fall without immediately being recon- 
verted to steam. This dense, perpetually 
renewed cloud covering must have been 
thick enough that no rays of sunlight 
could penetrate it. And so the rough 
outlines of the continents and the empty 
ocean basins were sculptured out of the 
surface of the earth in darkness, in a 
Stygian world of heated rock and swirl- 
ing clouds and gloom. 

As soon as the earth’s crust cooled 
enough, the rains began to fall. Never 
have there been such rains since that 
time. They fell continuously, day and 
night, days passing into months, into 
years, into centuries. They poured into 
the waiting ocean basins, or, falling 
upon the continental masses, drained 
away to become sea. 

That primeval ocean, growing in 
bulk as the rains slowly filled its basins, 
must have been only faintly salt. But 
the falling rains were the symbol of the 
dissolution of the continents. From the 
moment the rains began to fall, the 
lands began to be worn away and car- 
ried to the sea. It is an endless, inexor- 
able process that has never stopped— 
the dissolving of the rocks, the leaching 
out of their contained minerals, the car- 
rying of the rock fragments and dis- 
solved minerals to the ocean. And over 
the eons of time, the sea has grown ever 
more bitter with the salt of the conti- 
nents. 

In what manner the sea produced the 
mysterious and wonderful stuff called 
protoplasm we cannot say. In its warm, 
dimly lit waters the unknown conditions 
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of temperature and pressure and salti- 
ness must have been the critical ones 
for the creation of life from non-life. 
At any rate they produced the result 
that neither the alchemists with their 
crucibles nor modern scientists in their 
laboratories have been able to achieve. 


The Sun Breaks Through 


All the while the cloud cover was 
thinning, the darkness of the nights 
alternated with palely illumined days, 
and finally the sun for the first time 
shone through upon the sea. By this 
time some of the living things that 
floated in the sea must have developed 
the magic of chlorophyll. Now they 
were able to take the carbon dioxide of 
the air and the water of the sea and of 
these elements, in sunlight, build the 
organic substances they needed for life. 
So the first true plants came into being. 

Another group of organisms, lacking 
the chlorophyll but needing organic 
food, found they could make a way of 
life for themselves by devouring the 
plants. So the first animals arose, and 
from that day to this, every animal in 
the world has followed the habit it 
learned in the ancient seas and depends, 
directly or through complex food chains, 
on the plants for food and life. 

As the years passed, and the cen- 
turies, and the millions of years, the 
stream of life grew more and more 
complex. From simple, one-celled crea- 
tures, others that were aggregations of 
specialized cells arose, and then crea- 
tures with organs for feeding, digesting, 
breathing, reproducing. Sponges grew 
on the rocky bottom of the sea’s edge 
and coral animals built their habitations 
in warm, clear waters. Jellyfish swam 
and drifted in the sea. Worms evolved, 
and starfish, and hard-shelled creatures 
with many-jointed legs. The plants, too, 
progressed from the microscopic algae 
to branched and curiously fruiting sea- 
weeds that swayed with the tides and 
were plucked from the coastal rocks by 
the surf and cast adrift. 


A Barren Rock 


During all this time the continents 
had no life. There was little to induce 
living things to come ashore, forsaking 
their all-providing, all-embracing mother 
sea. The lands must have been bleak 
and hostile beyond the power of words 
to describe. Imagine a whole continent 
of naked rock, across which no covering 
mantle of green had been drawn—a con- 
tinent without soil, for there were no 
land plants to aid in its formation and 
bind it to the rocks with their roots. 
Imagine a land of stone, a silent land, 
except for the sound of the rains and 
winds that swept across it. For there 
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was no living voice, and nothing moved 
over its surface except the shadows of 
the clouds. 

Meanwhile, the gradual cooling of the 
planet, which had first given the earth 
its hard granite crust, was progressing 
into its deeper layers; and as the in- 
terior slowly cooled and contracted, it 
drew away from the outer shell. This 
shell, accommodating itself to the shrink- 
ing sphere within it, fell into folds and 
wrinkles—the earth's first mountain 
ranges. 

It was not until Silurian time, some 
350 million years ago, that the first 
pioneer of land life crept out on the 
shore. It was an arthropod, one of the 
great tribe that later produced crabs 
and lobsters and insects. It must have 
been something like a modern scorpion, 
but, unlike its descendants, it never 
wholly severed the ties that united it to 
the sea, It lived a strange life, half- 
terrestrial, half-aquatic, something like 
that of the ghost crabs that speed along 
the beaches today, now and then dash- 
ing into the surf to moisten their gills. 

As the lands rose and the seas reced- 
ed, a strange fishlike creature emerged 
on the land, and over the thousands of 
years its fins became legs, and instead 
of gills it developed lungs. In the Devo- 
nian sandstone this first amphibian left 
its footprint. 

On land and sea the stream of life 
poured on. New forms evolved; some 
old ones declined and disappeared. On 
land the mosses and the ferns and the 
seed plants developed. The reptiles for 
a time dominated the earth, gigantic, 
grotesque, and terrifying. Birds learned 
to live and move in the ocean of air. 
The first small mammals lurked incon- 
spicuously in hidden crannies of the 
earth as though in fear of the reptiles. 

When they went ashore the animals 
that took up a land life carried with 
them a part of the sea in their bodies, 
a heritage which they passed on to their 
children and which even today links 
each land animal with its origin in the 
ancient sea, Fish, amphibian, and rep- 
tile, warm-blooded bird and mammal— 
each of us carries in our veins a salty 
stream in which the elements sodium, 
potassium, and calcium are combined in 
almost the same proportions as in sea 
water. This is our :nheritance from the 
day untold millions of years ago, when 
a remote ancestor, having progressed 
from the one-celled to the many-celled 
stage, first developed a circulatory sys- 
tem in which the fluid was merely the 
water of the sea. In the same way, our 
lime-hardened skeletons are a heritage 
from the calcium-rich ocean of Cam- 
brian time. Even the protoplasm that 
streams within each cell of our bodies 
has the chemical structure impressed 
upon all living matter when the first 


simple creatures were brought forth in 
the ancient sea. 

Among the land mammals there was 
a race of creatures that took to an arbo- 
real existence. Their hands underwent 
remarkable development, becoming 
skilled in manipulating and examining 
objects, and along with this skill a 
superior brain power that compensated 
for what these comparatively small 
mammals lacked in strength. At last, 
perhaps somewhere in the vast interior 
of Asia, they descended from the trees 
and became again terrestrial. The past 
million years have seen their transfor- 
mation into beings with the body and 
brain and the mystical spirit of man. 

Eventually man, too, found his way 
back to the sea. Standing on its shores, 
he must have looked out upon it with 
wonder and curiosity, compounded with 
an unconscious recognition of his line- 
age. He could not physically re-enter 
the ocean as the seals and whales had 
done. But over the centuries, with all 
the skill and ingenuity and reasoning 
powers of his mind, he has sought to 
explore and investigate even its most 
remote parts, so that he might re-enter 
it mentally and imaginatively. 


Man Against the Sea 


He fashioned boats to venture out on 
its surface. Later he found ways to 
descend to the shallow parts of its floor, 
carrying with him the air that, as a land 
mammal long unaccustomed to aquatic 
life, he needed to breathe. Moving in 
fascination over the deep sea he could 
not enter, he found ways to probe its 
depths, he let down nets to capture its 
life, he invented mechanical eyes and 
ears that could re-create for his senses 
a world long lost, but a world that, in 
the deepest part of his subconscious 
mind, he had never wholly forgotten. 

And yet he has returned to his mother 
sea only on her own terms. He cannot 
control or change the ocean as, in his 
brief tenancy of earth, he has subdued 
and plundered the continents. In the 
artificial world of his cities and towns, 
he often forgets the true nature of his 
planet and the long vistas of its history, 
in which the existence of the race of 
men has occupied a mere moment of 
time. The sense of all these things comes 
to him most clearly in the course of a 
long ocean voyage, when he watches 
day after day the receding rim of the 
horizon, ridged and furrowed by waves; 
when at night he becomes aware of the 
earth's rotation as the stars pass over- 
head; or when alone in this world of 
water and sky, he feels the loneliness 
of his earth in space. And then, as never 
on land, he knows the truth that his 
world is a water world, a planet domi- 
nated by its covering mantle of ocean, 
in which the continents are but tran- 


sient intrusions of land above the sur- 
face of the all-encircling sea. 


The Pattern of the Surface 


Nowhere in all the sea does life exist 
in such bewildering abundance as in 
the surface waters. From the deck of a 
vessel you may look down, hour after 
hour, on the shimmering discs of jelly- 
fish. Or one day you may notice early 
in the morning that you are passing 
through a sea that has taken on a brick- 
red color from billions upon billions of 
microscopic creatures, each of which 
contains an orange pigment granule. At 
noon you are still moving through red 
seas, and when darkness falls the waters 
shine with an eerie glow from the phos- 
phorescent fires of yet more billions and 
trillions of these same creatures. 

And again you may glimpse not only 
the abundance but something of the 
fierce uncompromisingness of sea life 
when, as you look over the rail and 
down, down into the water of a clear, 
deep green, suddenly there passes a sil- 
ver shower of finger-long fishlets. The 
sun strikes a metallic gleam from their 
flanks as they streak by, driving deeper 
into the green depths with the desper- 
ate speed of the hunted. Perhaps you 
never see the hunters, but you sense 
their presence as ‘you see the gulls 
hovering, with eager, mewing cries, 
waiting for the little fish to be driven 
to the surface. 

Or again, perhaps, you may sail for 
days on end without seeing anything 
you could recognize as life or the indi- 
cations of life, day after day of empty 
water and empty sky, and so you may 
reasonably conclude that there is no 
spot on earth so barren of life as the 
open ocean. But if you had the oppor- 
tunity to tow a fine-meshed net through 
the seemingly lifeless water and then to 
examine the washings of the net, you 
would find that life is scattered almost 
everywhere through the surface waters 
like a fine dust. A cupful of water may 
contain millions upon millions of tiny 
plant cells, each of them far too small 
to be seen by the human eye; or it may 
swarm with an infinitude of animal crea- 
tures, none larger than a dust mote, 
which live on plant cells still smaller 
than themselves. 


Night Waters 


If you could be close to the surface 
waters of the ocean at night, you would 
realize that then they are alive with 
myriads of strange creatures never seen 
by day. They are alive with the moving 
lamps of small shrimplike beings that 
spend the daylight hours in the gloom 
of deep water, and with the shadowy 
forms of hungry fish and the dark shapes 
of squid. These things were seen, as few 
men have seen them, by the Norwegian 





“Suddenly there passes a silver shower of fish, the sun striking a metallic 
gleam from their flanks as they streak by with the desperation of the hunted.” 


ethnologist Thor Heyerdahl® in the 
course of one of the most unusual jour- 
neys of modern times. 

In the summer of 1947 Heyerdahl 
and five companions drifted 4,300 miles 
across the Pacific on a raft of balsa logs, 
to test a theory that the original inhabi- 
tants of Polynesia might have come 
from South America by raft. For 101 
days and nights these men lived prac- 
tically on the surface of the sea, driven 
by the trade wind, carried on the 
strong drift of the Equatorial Current, 
as much a part of the inexorable west- 
ward movement of wind and water as 
the creatures of the sea. Because of his 
enviable opportunity to observe the life 
of the surface while living as an actual 
part of it for so many weeks, I asked 
Mr. Heyerdahl about some of his im- 
pressions, especially of the sea at night, 
and he has written me as follows: 

“It was my own definite impression 
that the marine life in general went 
deeper down in the daytime than during 
the nights, and that the darker the night 
was, the more life we had around us. 
At two different snake- 
mackerel, Gempylus, never before seen 
by man except as skeletal remains, came 
jumping clear out of the water and right 
up on the raft (once right into the hut). 
To judge from the huge eyes and the 
fact that the fish has never before been 
observed, I am inclined to suspect that 
it is a deep-sea fish that comes to the 
surface only at night. 

“On dark nights we could see much 
marine life which we were unable to 


occasions, a 


*Explorer-author of Kon-Tiki 


identify. They seemed to be deep-sea 
fishes approaching the surface at night. 
Generally we saw it as vaguely phos- 
phorescent bodies, often the size and 
shape of a dinner plate, but at least 
one night in the shape of three im- 
mense bodies of irregular and changing 
shape and dimensions which appeared 
to exceed those of the raft (Kon-Tiki 
measured about 45 by 18 feet). Apart 
from these greater bodies, we observed 
occasionally great quantities of phos- 
phorescent plankton, often containing 
illuminating copepods up to the size of 
a millimeter or more.” 


Chain Reaction 


With these surface waters, through 
a series of delicately adjusted, inter- 
locking relationships, the life of all parts 
of the sea is linked. What happens to a 
diatom in the upper, sunlit strata of the 
sea may well determine what happens 
to a cod lying on a ledge of some rocky 
canyon a hundred fathoms below, or to a 
bed of multicolored, gorgeously plumed 
seaworms carpeting an underlying shoal. 

The activities of the microscopic vege- 
tables of the sea, of which the diatoms 
are most important, make the mineral 
wealth of the water available to the 
animals. Feeding directly on the diatoms 
and other groups of minute unicellular 
algae are the marine protozoa, many 
crustaceans, the young of crabs, bar- 
nacles, seaworms, and fishes. There are 
fierce little dragons half an inch long, 
the sharp-jawed arrowworms. There are 
gooseberry-like comb jellies, armed with 
paralyzing tentacles, and there are the 
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shrimp-like euphausiids that comb the 
water with their bristly appendages. 
Drifting where the currents carry them, 
with no power or will to oppose that of 
the sea, this strange community of crea- 
tures and the marine plants that sustain 
them are called “plankton,” a word de- 
rived from the Greek, meaning “wan- 
dering.” 

From the plankton the food chains 
lead on, to the schools of plankton- 
feeding fishes like the herring, men- 
haden, and mackerel; to the fish-eating 
fishes like the bluefish and tuna and 
sharks; to the squids that prey on fishes; 
to the great whales who, according to 
their species but not according to their 
size, may live on fishes, on shrimps, or 
on some of the smallest of the plankton 
creatures. 

Unmarked and trackless though it 
may seem to us, the surface of the ocean 
is divided into definite zones, and the 
pattern of the surface water controls 
the distribution of its life. Fishes and 
plankton, whales and squids, birds and 
sea turtles, all are linked by unbreak 
able ties to certain kinds of water—to 
warm water or cold water, to clear or 
turbid water, to water rich in phos 
phates or in silicates. For the animals 
higher in the food chains the ties are 
less direct; they are bound to water 
where their food is plentiful, and the 
food animals are there 
water conditions are right. 


because the 


The change from zone to zone may 
be abrupt. It may come upon us unseen, 
as our ship at night crosses an invisible 
boundary line. So Charles Darwin on 
H. M. S. Beagle one dark night off the 
coast of South America crossed from 
tropical water in to that of the cool south. 
Instantly the vessel was surrounded by 
numerous seals and penguins, which 
made such a bedlam of strange noises 
that the officer on watch was deceived 
into thinking the ship had, by some mis- 
calculation, run close inshore, and that 
the sounds he heard were the bellowing 
of cattle. 


Why the Sea Is Blue . . . or Red 


To the human senses, the deep blue 
water of the open sea far from land is 
the color of emptiness and barrenness; 
the green water of the coastal areas, 
with all its varying hues, is the color of 
life. The sea is blue because the sun- 
light is reflected back to our eyes from 
the water molecules or from very minute 
particles suspended in the sea. In the 
journey of the light rays downward into 
the water and back to our eyes, all the 
red rays of the spectrum and most of 
the yellow have been absorbed, so it is 
chiefly the cool, blue light that we see. 

Where the water is rich in plankton, 
it loses the glassy transparency that per- 
mits this deep penetration of the light 
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rays. The yellow and brown and green 
hues of the coastal waters are derived 
from the minute algae and other micro- 
organisms so abundant there. Seasonal 
abundance of certain forms containing 
reddish or brown pigments may cause 
the “red water” known from ancient 
time in many parts of the world, and so 
common is this condition in some en- 
closed seas that they owe their names to 
it—the Red Sea and the Vermillion Sea 
are examples. 

The colors of the sea are only the 
indirect signs of the presence or ab- 
sence of conditions needed to support 
the surface life. For the sea is by no 
means a uniform solution of water; parts 
of it are more salty than others, and 
parts are warmer or colder, 

The saltiest ocean water in the world 
is that of the Red Sea, where the burn- 
ing sun and the fierce heat of the atmos- 
phere produce such rapid evaporation 
that the salt content is 40 parts per 
thousand. The Sargasso Sea, an area 
of high air temperatures, receiving no 
inflow of river water or melting ice be- 
cause of its remoteness from land, is the 
saltiest part of the Atlantic, which in 
turn is the saltiest of the oceans. The 
polar seas, as one would expect, are the 
least salty, because they are constantly 
being diluted by rain, snow, and melting 
ice. Along the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, the salinity range, from 
about 33 parts per thousand off Cape 
Cod to about 36 off Florida, is a differ 
ence easily perceptible to the senses of 
human bathers. 

Ocean temperatures vary from about 
28 degrees F. in polar seas to 96 de- 
grees F, in the Persian Gulf, which con- 
tains the hottest ocean water in the 
world. To creatures of the sea, which 
with few exceptions must match in their 
own bodies the temperature of the sur- 
rounding water, this range is tremen- 
dous, and change of temperature is 
probably the most important single con- 
dition that controls the distribution of 
marine animals. 


Coral Reefs 

The beautiful reef corals are a perfect 
example. If you took a map of the world 
and drew a line 30 degrees north of the 
equator and another 30 degrees south 
of it, you would have outlined in gen- 
eral the waters where reef corals are 
found at the present time. It is true that 
the remains of ancient coral reefs have 
been discovered in arctic waters, but 
this means that in some past ages the 
climate of these northern seas was tropi- 
cal. The calcareous structure of the coral 
reef can be fashioned only in water at 
least as warm as 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
We would have to make one northward 
extension of our map, where the Gulf 
Stream carries water warm enough for 
corals to Bermuda, at 32 degrees north 


latitude. On the other hand, within our 
tropical belt, we would have to erase 
Jarge areas on the west coasts of South 
America and Africa, where upwelling 
of cold water from lower ocean levels 
prevents the growth of corals. Most of 
the east coast of Florida has no coral 
reefs because of a cool inshore current, 
running southward between the coast 
and the Gulf Stream. 

The warm-water temperatures of the 
tropics speed up the processes of repro- 
duction and growth, so that many gen- 
erations are produced in the time re- 
quired to bring one to maturity in cold 
seas. There is more opportunity for 
genetic mutations to be produced within 
a given time; hence the bewildering 
variety of tropical life. Yet in any spe- 
cies there are far fewer individuals than 
in the colder zones. The pelagic forms 
of the tropics live deeper than those of 
the colder regions, so, with little surface 
life to feed on, there are no seals in the 
tropics, and compared with the clouds 
of shearwaters, fulmars, auks, whale- 
birds, albatrosses, and other birds seen 
over far northern or southern fishing 
grounds, there are few birds. 

Sea life in the tropics, then, is intense, 
vivid, and infinitely varied. In the cold 
seas it proceeds at a pace slowed by the 
icy water in which it exists, but the 
mineral richness of these waters (largely 
a result of seasonal overturn and conse- 
quent mixing) makes possible the enor- 
mous abundance of the forms that in- 
habit them. For a good many years it 
has been said categorically that the total 
productivity of the colder temperate 
and polar seas is far greater than the 
tropical. Now it is becoming plain that 
this is not necessarily true. In many 
tropical and subtropical waters, there 
are areas where the sheer abundance of 
life rivals the Grand Banks or the 
Barents Sea or any antarctic whaling 
ground. 

And wherever two currents meet, 
especially if they differ sharply in tem- 
perature or salinity, there are zones of 
great turbulence and unrest, with water 
sinking or rising up from the depths 
and with shifting eddies and foam lines 
at the surface. At such places the rich- 
ness and abundance of marine life re- 
veals itself most strikingly. 

The central oceanic regions, bounded 
by the currents that sweep around the 
ocean basins, are in general the deserts 
of the sea. There are few birds and few 
surface-feeding fishes, and indeed there 
is little surface plankton to attract them. 
The life of these regions is largely con- 
fined to deep water. 


The Fabulous Sargasso 


The Sargasso Sea is an exception. It 
is so different from any other place on 
earth that it may well be considered a 
definite geographic region. It lies all 


about Bermuda and extends more than 
halfway across the Atlantic, its entire 
area being roughly as large as the United 
States. The Sargasso, with all its leg- 
endary terrors for sailing ships, is a crea- 
tion of the great currents of the North 
Atlantic that encircle it and bring into 
it the millions of tons of floating sar- 
gassum weed from which the place de- 
rives its name, and all the weird assem- 
blage of animals that live in the weed. 

The Sargasso is a place forgotten by 
the winds, deserted by the strong flow 
of waters that girdle it as with a river. 
Under the seldom-clouded skies, its 
waters grow warm and heavy with salt. 
There is no inflow of fresh water to 
dilute its saltiness; the only influx is of 
saline water from the current. 

The sargassum weed is a brown alga 
that lives attached to rocks along the 
coasts of the West Indies and Florida 
Many of the plants are torn away by 
storms, especially during the hurricane 
season. They are picked up by the Gulf 
Stream and are drifted northward. With 
the weeds go, as involuntary passengers, 
many small fishes, crabs, shrimps, and 
innumerable larvae of assorted species 
of marine creatures, whose home had 
been the coastal banks of 
weed. 

Curious things happen to the animals 
that have ridden on the sargassum weed 
into a new home. Once they lived on a 
rocky shore, a few feet or a few fathoms 
below the surface, but never far above 
a rocky bottom. They knew the rhythmic 
movements of waves and tides. They 
could leave the shelter of the weeds at 
will and creep or swim about over the 
bottom in search of food. Now, in the 
middle of the ocean, they are in a new 
world. The bottom lies two or three 
miles below them. Those who are poor 
swimmers must cling to the weed, which 
now represents a life raft, supporting 
them above the abyss. Over the ages 
since their ancestors came here, some 
species have developed special organs 
of attachment, either for themselves or 
for their eggs, so that they may not sink 
into the cold, dark water far below. The 
flying fish make nests of the weed to 
contain their eggs, which bear an amaz 
ing resemblance to the sargassum floats 
or “berries.” 


Sargassum 


Eons of Time 

It must have taken eons of time to 
accumulate the present enormous quan- 
tities of weed, estimated as about 10 
million tons. But this, of course, is dis- 
tributed over so large an area that most 
of the Sargasso is open water. The dense 
fields of weeds waiting to entrap a ves- 
sel never existed except in the imagi- 
nations of sailors, and the gloomy hulks 
of vessels doomed to endless drifting in 
the clinging weed are only the ghosts 
of things that never were. 
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Presidents and Humor 


HEN we put the words “humor” and “President” side 

by side, the name that leaps instantly to mind is Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Certainly no tenant of the White House has 
carved so secure a reputation for himself as a teller of funny 
stories. A British publication once referred to Lincoln as 
“not only the First Magistrate but the Chief Joker of the 
land.” 

In many of his stories, Lincoln made himself the butt of 
the joke. There was the time, for example, during the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates, when Stephen A. Douglas accused his 
opponent of being “a two-faced man.” Lincoln, who made 
a kind of trademark of his ugliness, replied: “I leave it to my 
audience. If I had another face, do you think I would wear 
this one?” 


“Should | Ever See an Uglier Man.. .” 


Lincoln once told this story about his ugliness: 


One day when I first came to Springfield, I got into a 
fit of musing in my room and stood resting my elbows on 
the bureau. Looking into the glass, it struck me what an 
ugly man I was—I must be the ugliest man in the world. It 
so maddened me that I resolved should I ever see an uglier 
man, I would shoot him on sight. 

Not long after this, a lawyer friend called Andy came to 
town and the first time I saw him, I saic. to myself: “Theve’s 
the man!” I went home, took down my gun, and prowled 
the streets waiting for him. He soon came strolling along 

“Halt, Andy!” said I, pointing the gun at him. “Sav your 
prayers, for I am going to shoot you!” 

“Why, Mr. Lincoln, what have I done?” 

“Well, I made an oath that if I ever saw an uglier man 
than I am, I'd shoot him on the spot. You are uglier, surely, 
so make ready to die now.” 

“Mr. Lincoln, do you really think that I am uglier than 
you?” 

"Tes." 

“Well, then,” said Andy, looking me squarely in the face, 
“if I am any uglier, fire away!” 

More than anything else Lincoln detested a bore. Once he 
was chided by a diplomat for saying a certain Greek history 
was boring. Said the diplomat: “The author of that history, 


Mr. President, is one of the profoundest scholars of the age. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether any man of our genera- 
tion has plunged more deeply into the sacred font of learn- 
ing.” 

“Or come up drier,” was Lincoln’s ready reply. 


Bachelors Away 


William H. Seward, who served as Lincoln’s Secretary 
of State, relates this story: 


Lord Lyons, Queen Victoria’s Ambassador to Washington 
and a confirmed bachelor, requested an audience with Lin- 
coln so that he might deliver an important document in 
person. He was received at the White House. 

“May it please Your Excellency,” said Lord Lyons, “I 
have an autographed letter from my royal mistress, Queen 
Victoria, which I have been commanded to present. In it 
she informs Your Excellency that her son, His Royal High- 
ness, the Prince of Wales, is about to contract a matrimonial 
alliance with Her Royal Highness, the Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark.” 

After continuing in this strain for a few minutes, Lord 
Lyons tendered the letter to the President and awaited his 
ren!v. It was: 


“Lord Lyons, go thou and do likewise.” 


Coolidge—the “’Sphinx’’ 

Running down the roster of Presidents with a sense of 
humor, the next Chief Executive who comes to mind is Cal- 
vin Coolidge. His dry humor was stubborn and stony, like 
his native New England soil, and his parsimony with words 
earned our 30th President the nickname of “Sphinx.” 

At a dinner party Coolidge was asked what his hobby was. 
“Holding office,” he replied. Once he was stopped by a 
neighbor on the street of his native Northampton, Mass. “I 
didn’t vote for you,” said the neighbor. “Some did,” Coolidge 
answered, and continued about his business. 

Then there’s a story that former President Harry Truman 
likes to tell about himself. When he was a boy he had very 
weak eyes and couldn't see well enough to play baseball: 
“Since I couldn't see the ball,” Mr. Truman says, “they gave 
me a special job.” When he is asked whether they made 
him cheer leader he replies, “No, Umpire.” 


Veep Loses a Decision 

A deft hand with a funny story is former Vice-President 
Alben Barkley, whose wit has made lively many a tedious 
political session, But there was one time, Barkley recalls, 
when he was bested in an exchange of words. 

Once, in the days when he was a Senator, Barkley mixed it 
up verbally with the late Senator William E. Borah of Idaho. 
“I'm willing to bet my head,” Barkley declaimed before the 
Senate, “against the hole in a doughnut, that the Senator 
is wrong.” 

Senator Borah rejoined: “The comparison is apt.” 


Don’t Forget to Enter the 1953 Scholastic Writing Awards 





Have You Tried 
CAVALQUIZ? 


“Using CAVALQUIZ” is an effective 
and meaningful way of “using CAV- 
ALCADE.” In this four-page insert, 
new this year, you will find a way of 
implementing each issue so as to meet 
the particular needs of your students. 
Here, in general, is what “Cavalquiz” 
offers you: 

“Quick Quiz” provides a spot check 
of how thoughtfully students have read 
the contents of the magazine. 

The discussion questions in this sec- 
tion focus upon the general values to 
be derived from various selections. 

“Composition Capers” discusses the 
art of writing in clear-cut, practical 
terms, and makes positive suggestions 
for the student faced with the task of 
writing a story or theme. This month 
students are given tips on how to begin 
a story. 

“Have Fun with Words” tackles vo- 
cabulary in a new way—avoiding the 
impression given by too many vocabu- 
lary “exercises” that words have fixed 
and rigid meanings. 


Activities 

This month’s CAVALQUIZ can also 
be used as a springboard to further ac- 
tivities. Here are a few suggestions: 


Quick Quiz 

Not all the selections in this issue are 
covered in the “Quick Quiz.” Ask stu- 
dents to draw up a “Quick Quiz” of 
their own on one of the stories or essays 
not included in this section. 

Conduct a panel discussion on the 
discussion questions, or have students 
discuss these questions in short themes. 


Have Fun with Words 


Students can do the vocabulary ex- 
ercises independently. It should be 
emphasized, however, that Section I 
should be completed and corrected be- 
fore beginning Section II. The idea is 
first to acquaint students with the mean- 
ings of the words, then to have them 
use the words in sentences. 

Zach month, one word used in the 
issue is “featured”; the story of its origin 
is given, and the influence of usage is 
described. Pupils who clip these fea- 
tures will collect an interesting series 
of “word stories.” This feature can also 
be used as an incentive in teaching stu- 
dents how to check word origins in the 
dictionary. 


Composition Capers 

“How to begin a story” is the topic of 
this month’s Composition Capers. In 
this department. students are given con- 
crete suggestions for practicing the art 
of writing introductory sentences and 
paragraphs. Several different methods 


of opening a story are suggested, and 
examples given. 

A related activity that will create a 
good deal of interest in the classroom 
is for the teacher to read aloud, or write 
on the board, a group of opening sen- 
tences. Some of these should be taken 
from classic works and current stories 
or articles; a few should be selected 
from good and bad examples of writing 
done by the class. Ask the students to 
evaluate each opening on the basis of 
whether or not it would make them 
want to read further in the story from 
which it was taken. Then ask them to 
select what they consider to be the best 
of these openings. Reveal the author 
and work only after the selection has 
been made. 

The class wili be entertained if it 
proves that they have chosen a “work” 
by one of their own writers; and if they 
have chosen a work by a recognized au- 
thor, they may well want to read the 
story from which the opening was 
quoted. 


Supplementary Reading List 


Lou La Brant, now vice-president of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and well known for her work 
and publications in the English-teach- 
ing field, once made the following re- 
mark to the editors of this magazine: 
“I do not believe in certain types of ac- 
tivities as ‘follow-ups’ to students’ read- 
ing experiences. I cannot see, for in- 
stance, that the experience of building 
a loom would add much to the apprecia- 
tion of Silas Marner. The only genuine 
and natural ‘follow-up’ activity after one 
reading experience is to read something 
else.” 

It is with this kind of “follow-up” in 
mind that we make the following sug- 
gestions: 

Some students may well be inter- 
ested in reading in entirety some of the 
works excerpted in this issue: 

Corey Ford. Every Dog Should Have 
a Man (excerpt on p. 6). Holt, 1952. 

Ruth McKenney. All About Eileen 
(excerpt on p. 13). Harcourt, 1952. 

Rachel Carson. The Sea Around Us 
(excerpt on p. 34). Oxford University 
Press, 1950-51. 

Students who particularly enjoyed 
some of the selections in this issue may 
like to explore other works by the same 
authors: 

By Zachary Ball (“Swamp Cat,” p. 
15): 

“Gator Boy,” a short story. Sen- 
ier Scholastic, April 25, 1951. 

“It's Worth a Try,” some advice 
to writers by this successful profes- 
sional. The Writer, May, 1952. 

By Corey Ford (“Every Dog Should 
Have a Man,” p. 6): 

“For Sale,” Collier's, December 
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22, 1952, and “I'm Fine, Doctor, 
How're You?” Nation’s Business, May 
1952; two more humorous pieces by 
this master of the light touch. 

“Snake Dance,” a poignant 
short story about a teen-age boy. From 
Stories for Youth. Ed. A. H. Lass and 
Arnold Horowitz. Harper, 1950. (Also 
in Practical English, Nov. 12, 1952.) 

By Ruth McKenney (“The Ultimate 
Catastrophe,” p. 13): 

“Guinea Pig,” another rollicking 
bit of fun in the inimitable McKenney 
style. Chucklebait. Ed. Margaret C. 
Scoggin. Knopf, 1945. Excerpt from— 

My Sister Eileen, the best- 
known humorous book by Ruth Mc- 
Kenney, which became a popular play 
and movie. Harcourt, 1938. 

By Charles Tazewell (“Can Long En- 
dure,” p. 26): 

“After-Hours Visitor.” Saturday 
Evening Post, July 19, 1952, and “She 
Flew Through the Air.” From American 
Magazine, April, 1952; two stories by 
the author of this issue’s drama feature. 


Books about Lincoln 
Biography 


Carl Sandburg has written the defini- 
tive works on the life of Lincoln: Abe 
Lincoln Grows Up, Harcourt, 1928; 
Abraham Lincoln; the Prairie Years, 
Harcourt, 1929, 

Drama 


Here are two of the best known Lin- 
coln dramas: John Drinkwater, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Riverside Literature Se- 
ries; Robert E. Sherwood, Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois, Scribner, 1939. 

Fiction 

The following books should prove en- 
tertaining even for the student of merely 
average reading ability: Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews, Perfect Tribute, 
Scribner, 1906; William Edward Wil- 
son, Abe Lincoln of Pigeon Creek, Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1949. 





Answers to “’Cavalquiz” Questions ‘pp. 19-21) 
Quick Quiz: “Fiddler's Choice”: 3. “The 
Hand That Touched Lincoln”: 1-Charlie 
Weston; 2-Norman’s mother; 3-Norman 
Patterson; 4-Grandmother Patterson. 
“Swamp Cat”: l-a panther; 2-swampy 
forests in Florida and the southern United 
States; 3-to prove to himself and to his 
sweetheart his skill as a hunter; 4-he felt 
she liked riding Homer Cypress’ motorcycle 
too much; 5-strangely unwilling to shoot 
the beast; €-it is foolish to try to cling too 
closely to an old way of life. “Can Long 
Endure”; 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-F. 

Have Fun with Words: 1. 1-f; 2-d; 3-i; 
4-a; 5-h; 6-e; 7-b; 8-j; 9-c; 10-g. IL 1l-can- 
tankerous; 2-presumptuous; 3-impassioned; 
4-compassion; 5-cowering; 6-incredulously; 
7-cockily; 8-brusquely; 9-tremulous; 10- 
contritely. 
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Does a wide reading background 
help in after-school careers? 


“Yes!” says Mr. Samuel Garry 
of Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


We wanted to find out what value, if any, a wide 
reading background is to people in their after-school 
careers, So we put the question to a typical business 
man, Mr. Samuel Garry. This is what he told us: 


“I'm a salesman in a large furniture store in New 
York City. In my work I have to meeteand talk 
easily with people from many walks of life. I may 
have a customer who is a professional man—a lawyer 
or a doctor, let’s say. My next customers may be a 
bookkeeper and his wife, a private secretary or per- 
haps a restaurant manager. Before I can make a sale, 
I have to talk with these people with varying back 
grounds and viewpoints and gain their confidence 
The fact that I have always been a wide reader on 
many different topics helps me establish points of 
mutual interest with my customers and has often led 
to sales which I might not otherwise have made. Yes, 
[I can say the fact that I have been a wide reader all 
my life has been a definite asset in my career.” 


How YOU can help your students achieve a richer, more 
Successful career after they graduate from school 


Whether your students enter business or a profession .. . 
whether they take up a trade or become self-employed . . . 
or whether they become housewives with the responsibility 
of bringing up a family . . . in any event, they are sure to 
reap both material and spiritual value from a background 
of good reading established during their early years. 


The Teen Age Book Club, which is operated by Scholastic 
Magazines, is specifically designed to encourage the reading 
of good books by young people of school age. 

-~-MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS— 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
$51 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on how to start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with a kit of materials and a sample book. 


Name—___ 
School 
I 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


1. Students choose each month from a list of sixteen 25¢ 
and 35¢ books, widely varied so that each can find titles 
related to his or her interest and age level. Students are 
thus able to build their own personal libraries at low cost 

2. Members are not required to buy any specific number 
of books. They may buy as many or as few as they wish of 
the books oftered during the school year. 

3. The Club is easy to run. The experience of hundreds 
of teachers shows that it can be operated by the students 


themselves with little or no work on the part of the teacher. 
Students elect their own secretary who handles all details 


4. All materials for organizing and operating a Club are 
supplied free by the Teen Age Book Club. 


5. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
Club members have their choice of one book free at the 
end of the semester. 


COUPON BRINGS COMPLETE DETAILS, SAMPLE BOOK 


For complete details, together with a kit of materials and a 
sample book, fill out and mail the coupon at the left. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 


What to Look for 
In This Month’s Issue .. . 


Short Short Story 

“The Cub,” by Lois Dykeman Klei- 
hauer (p. 3) 

A real-life study in father-son rela- 
tionship, this story should ring true to 
the experience of many of your stu- 
dents. The changing attitude of the 
mother toward her son and her hus- 
band is a secondary theme well worth 
class discussion. 


From the Press 


“Footnotes to History”: an editorial 
from the New York Times and a column 
by Walter Lippmann (p. 6) 

Two thoughtful comments on the 
meaning of a Presidential Inauguration. 
In light of the current interest in the 
forthcoming coronation of Queen Eliz- 
abeth IT, these comments might be used 
as a starting-point for a class discussion 
of the difference between the symbolic 
values inherent in our Inauguration and 
the British coronation. 


Short Story 


“The Most Dangerous 
Richard Connell (p. 8) 

A fast-moving, tightly knit adventure 
story, “The Most Dangerous Game” is 
an interesting example of a particular 
kind of literary ctaftsmanship. Every 
incident contributes directly to the 
climax; the author makes no waste mo- 
tions. Ask students how such things as 
the discussion between Rainsford and 
Whitney at the beginning of the story, 
the characterization of Whitney himself, 
ete., contribute to the final impact of the 
story. 


Game,” by 


Picture Essay 


“Winslow Homer, an American Artist” 


(p. 16) 
A one-man-show by Winslow Homer, 


celebrated American painter. The selec- 
tions from his works which appear in 
this issue afford enough material for 
students to form an idea of Homer's 
technique and his favorite themes. A 
composition assignment that might grow 
out of this feature is “What America 
Means to Me,” from Winslow Homer's 
point of view. The themes of the pic- 
tures included here provide the sug- 
gestions as to some of the aspects of 
American life which Homer most 
valued. 


Poetry 

“Poems for Spring” (p. 18) 

Robert Frost, Charles Kingsley, Walt 
Whitman, and Emily Dickinson have 
their say about one of the most welcome 
seasons. A worth-while “debate” could 
result from having each student choose 
the poem which best catches the spirit 
of spring as he sees it himself, and then 
dividing the class into “teams” prepared 
to argue in favor of their favorite poem. 


One-Act Play 


“While the Toast Burned,” by Mary 
Clarke Werts 

A morning with the Canbys—a typical 
American family with two members of 
the vounger generation. Students will 
find the incidents and characters true to 
their own experience, but will probably 
differ in their opinions as to what de- 
gree this family is “typical.” Reading of 
the play may well give rise to whether 
there is any truth in the common com- 
plaint that the younger generation is 
spoiled and self-centered. If this subject 
comes up, have one or more students re- 
port on the point of view expounded in 
Abigail Heath's recent article, “I'm Fed 
up with Teen-agers” (McCall's, January, 
1953). 


Student Writing 
“Cavalcade Firsts” (p. 27) 


More “firsts’—one short story, one 
short short, and one poem—all by high 
school students participating in this 
year’s Scholastic Writing Awards. The 
May issue of Literary Cavalcade will 
announce the Writing Awards winners 
and publish selections by some of those 
who won top awards. In the same issue, 
winners of the Scholastic Art Awards 
will be announced, and examples of 
their work reproduced. 

Many English teachers — especially 
those with classes in creative writing— 
use the May issue of Cavalcade 
throughout the year as a valuable sup- 
plement to their teaching program. 


By Hiteh in The Best Cartoons from 
Punch, published by Simon and Schuster 


“This will make them think we either had 
a ladder or that the floor subsided.” 
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Such teachers are likely to need addi- 
tional copies of the issue, so Scholastic 
Magazines is making them available at 
25¢ apiece. Place your order for extra 
copies now to ensure delivery immedi- 
ately upon publication. 


Book Excerpt 


“The Butcher,” by John Sack (p. 31) 

What happened when a group of 
Harvard students went to Peru to climb 
Mt. Yerupaja. The value of this story 
is two-fold: first, the student will enjoy 
following the adventures of these hardy 
mountaineers; second, the author makes 
a suggestive and thoughtful attempt to 
explain the psychology of the moun- 
taineer—the inner compulsion that leads 
him to attempt difficult and sometimes 
almost impossible feats. 


Welcome to the New Webster's 


Webster's New World Dictionary of 
the American Language. New World 
Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1953. Price $5 without thumb index; $6 
with thumb index. 

This, in the opinion of your editors, 
is a dictionary worth a place on your 
shelf. Clear print and an attractive 
format make the New World Dictionary 
pleasing to the eye; sensible changes in 
the text make it a handy volume for 
everyday use. Entries formerly isolated 
in biographical indices and gazetteers 
are now included in the main alpha- 
betical listing. Clear, up-to-date illus- 
trations enhance the value of the text. 

Idiomatic expressions receive their 
due. Under eye, for instance, a simple 
and accurate distinction among the va- 
rious standard definitions of this word 
is followed by a list of twenty-one idio- 
matic expressions using eye: “make eyes 
at,” “shut one’s eyes to,” “have an eye 
to,” ete. 

We compared several entries in this 
new dictionary with those in a new 
edition of another dictionary, and found 
such striking variances as those between 
the following two definitions of pea: 

New World Dictionary: 1. a climbing 
plant with white or pinkish flowers and 
green seed pods. 2. its small, round 
seed, used as a vegetable. 

Another Dictionary: 1. Any plant of 
a family (Fabaceae, the pea family) of 
herbs, shrubs, and trees, the fruit of 
which is a true pod or legume. 2. The 
round, smooth or wrinkled, edible seed 
borne severally in dehiscent pods by a 
vine (Pisum sativum) of this family; 
also, the similar angular seed of a re- 
lated plant (P. arvense). 

We acknowledge that the second 
definition would prove the more useful 
for a botanist, but a student in search 
of a working definition of pea might 
find the New World definition far more 
suited to his needs. 


Pronunciation guides in this new dic- 
tionary observe the patterns of Ameri- 
can speech, allowing for regional 
variations. Etymologies are clear and 
accurate. A useful guide at the back of 
the book lists forms of address for per- 
sonages ranging from ambassadors to 
the Vice-President of the United States, 
and points out how these forms vary on 
envelope addresses, in formal and in- 
formal and in speaking. 
Biographical entries do not peter out 
after the 19th century (a cause for 
despair in many dictionaries), but are 
so contemporary as to include Ejisen- 
hower and Nixon as our President and 
Vice-President. 


salutations, 


Cavalquiz Composition 

This month's “Composition Capers” 
(CAVALQUIZ) discusses the problems 
involved in ending a short story. This 
discussion should aid student writers 
who are attempting stories of their own. 
Indirectly, it may contribute to more 
intelligent and critical reading of short 
stories. 

A class discussion of short-story end- 
ings might be a desirable follow-up to 
the reading of “Composition Capers.” 
Such a discussion might bring up the 
following points: 


1. Two Schools of Thought. There 
are two theories as to the correct way to 
end a short story. The first is that a 
story should end with a definite climax 
—a resolution of the plot, a twist, a 
summary statement, etc. For most stu- 
dents, this is the more satisfactory type 
of ending. 

An appreciation of the second, and 
newer type of ending requires reading 
experience and a certain amount of ma- 
turity. This type of ending is essen- 
tially modern; it is frequently used by 
such magazines as the New Yorker, and 
is often to be found in “quality” maga- 
zines—Harper's, the Atlantic Monthly, 
etc. Stories that fall in this category are 
likely to have quiet endings; there is no 
final burst of fireworks, no tying-up of 
the loose ends of the plot. 

Many young people feel disappointed 
and cheated by these low-key conclu- 
sions. Their appreciation of them may 
be aided by an explanation of the think- 
ing behind such endings. Point out to 
your students that many modern writers 
are trying to be as true-to-life as possi- 
ble, and that they feel that in real life 
there is no such thing as an “ending” to 
any one experience. Just as all experi- 
ence is somehow linked to the past, all 
experience points to the future. Thus, 
in the mind of many modern writers, a 
story that is true to life will avoid the 
impression that any given story-experi- 
ence is a “package” that can be wrapped 
up by itself and sealed. 


2. Illustrations of Different Endings. 
“Composition Capers” points out that 
‘The Most Dangerous Game” (p. 8) 
illustrates the type of ending that 
“wraps up” the plot, and that “The 
Cub” (p. 3) is an experience-type end- 
ing. Point out that the “experience” 
ending of “The Cub” is an example of 
the kind of ending preferred by the 
new school of writers. 

As an illustration of the “puzzle” end 
ing, Stockton’s “Lady or the Tiger” is 
classic. To illustrate the “surprise” 
ending, refer to DeMaupassant’s “Dia- 
mond Necklace” and to the short stories 
of QO. Henry, five of which have re- 
cently been dramatized in the movie 
Full House. Most students will already 
know these stories, and those who do 
not can be introduced to them. Use 
Aesop's Fables as the oldest example of 
the moral ending, and then call the 
students’ attention to the more subtle 
modern type of moral ending found in 
“The Hand That Touched Lincoln” 
(February Cavalcade). 


3. This Month’s Issue. Conduct a 
class discussion of the endings of “The 
Most Dangerous Game” (p. 8) and 
“The Cub” (p. 3), presenting students 
with the following questions: 


a. Which ending most pleased and 
satisfied you? 


b. Which ending provided the more 
food for thought? 


c. Which ending was more true-to- 
life? 

d. Would you like to change either 
ending from what it is now? If so, why, 
and in what ways? 





CAVALQUIZ Answers (pp. 19-22) 

Focus on Reading. The Cub; 1-4; 2-X; 
3-X; 4-; 5-—. The Most Dangerous 
Game: a-2; b-4; c-1; d-7; e-5. While the 
Toast Burned: 1-Herbert, Jr.; 2-Herbert 
Canby; 3-Grandmother Canby; 4-Mary 
Lou; 5-Ruth Canby. The Butcher: 1l-as an 
adventurous vacation; 2-Peru; 3-Jim Max- 
well and Dave Harrah; 4-the challenge to 
their skill; 5-strangely unexcited; 6-candle; 
7-toes. 

Have Fun With Words. I. 1-j; 2-f; 3-g; 
4-h; 5-a; 6-i; 7-c;. 8-b; 9-e; 10-d. II. 1- 
grisly; 2-nemesis; 3-spectral; 4-cadaverous; 
5-furtive; 6-conspiratorial; 7-gargoyle; 8- 
contraband; 9-debacle; 10-inscrutable. 
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